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Review of s2ew Books. 


Papers relating to Hindoo Widows.— 
Copies of all Communications received 
rom India, since the 10th July, 1821, 
relative to the Burning of Females on 
the Funeral Piles of their Husbands, 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 19th June, 1823. 
Folio, pp. 139. 
Ir has been observed, by some author, 
that the Romans conquered only to civi- 
lize; the remark would apply with 
much more truth to the British, with 
whom the genius of civilization has al- 
ways followed in the train of victory. 
The ‘untutored Indian,’ the savage 
tribes of the islands in the South Seas, 
the Hottentots, the Hindoos, and even 
the Esquimaux, have all been the ob- 
jects of British care; and there is 
scarcely a spot on which Englishmen 
have trod,—and where is the place they 
have not trod ?—but there has been an 
effort to extend the advantages of social 
life and the blessings of Christianity. 
But yet there are often prejudices 
—religious prejudices, too strong to be 
easily overturned. This is particularly 
the case in the East Indies, so much 
So, indeed, that some persons have 
doubted whether Christianity will ever 
be fully established among the Hindoos. 
Much has, however, already been done ; 
the car of Juggernaut, though not de- 
serted, had last year barely devotees to 
drag it along, while few were found to 
offer themselves as victims to be crush- 
ed under its massive wheels, or tram- 
pled to death in the gorgeous but horrid 
Procession, However, many inhuman 
rites and customs still remain: infanti- 
cide, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the British to prevent it, is still a Hin- 
doo crime, and every day almost has its 
sullee in some part of Hindostan,—in- 
deed, the papers laid before the House 
of Commons, at different periods, shew 
that the custom of widows burning 
themselves on the funeral pile of their 
usbands prevails to an alarming ex- 
tent. It appears from a return made to 


ried alive with their husbands, in the 
same number of districts, was, in 1815, 
378; in 1816, 442; in 1817, 707; and 
in 1818, 839; exhibiting an alarming 
increase in the course of four years. 
From the documents last laid before 
Parliament, we find that, in 1819, the 
number in the same districts had sunk 
from 839 to 650, of whom, however, 
421 occurred within the districts in- 
cluded in the division of Calcutta; in 
1820 the number of suttees was 597; and 
the ‘Calcutta Journal’ is perpetually re- 
minding us that the horrid custom is far 
from being abrogated. 

The origin of the barbarous custom 
of a wife immolating herself on the fu- 
neral pile of her husband is lost in ob- 
scurity. Diodorus Siculus tells us it was 
introduced with the view of making 
them the more concerned about preserv- 
ing them alive. He says a wife had 
poisoned her husband, and to prevent 
all others from doing the like, it was 
decreed that when husbands died their 
wives should die with them. But this 
assertion is somewhat at variance with 
the fact,—that the sacrifice must be vo- 
luntary. It 1s, however, a singular 
act of devotion,—we can scarcely call it 
fidelity, and is passed with the coolest 
philosophy; sometimes their fortitude 
requires strengthening, but in general it 
is sufficient to pass the dread ordeal, and 
many instances occur of its being un- 
dergone with the utmost heroism. One 
inducement, and that certainly says 
much for the conjugal attachment of 
Hindoo widows, is a belief that, by this 
sacrifice, they shall deliver their hus- 
bands from the torments of the next life, 
whatever may be the crimes committed 
by them in this. 

Mr. Holwell, of Black Hole memory, 
relates that a Hindoo widow being told 
of the pain she must suffer, shewed 
how indifferent she was to it, by hold, 








Parliament, in 1821, that the number of 


ing her finger in the fire for a consider- 
able time, and by putting fire in the 
palm of her hand. The ties of kindred 
are no tie to this world with the Hindoo 
widow, who gives a parting embrace to 
her children, and mounts the funeral 


indoo widows who were burnt or bu-| pyre with as much galety as if she was 
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going to her bridal feast; indeed, she 
often wears the hymenea! crown,—an 
ornament peculiar to the Hindoo bride 
at her marriage. 

The Braminical Jaws permitting po- 
lygamy, it is frequently the case that 
several wives sacrifice themselves for 
one husband. In 13807, on the death 
of a Kooli Bramin, at the age of ninety- 
two, three of his twelve wives were bu- 
ried with his dead body, One of these 
was a venerable old lady, with winte 
locks, so enfeebled by age as to be un- 
able to walk, and she was, therefore, 
carried in a palanquin to the funeral 
pile, which was lighted by the eldest 
son of the deceased. 

On the death of Ras Lacka, chief of 
Cutch, fifteen coneubines were burned 
at his funeral pile, but not one of his 
wives sacrificed themselves, thinking, 
perhaps, that by his infidelity he had 
forfeited all claim to this conjugal self- 
immolation. 

In the year 1799, a Koolin Bramin, 
who had more than a hundred wives, 
had his funeral pile graced, ordisgraced, 
with twenty-two victims. At the first 
kindling of the fire, only three of these 
wives had arrived, but the fire was kept 
up for three days, during which time 
nineteen others threw themselves on 
the blazing pyre. 

In June, 1812, another Koolin Bra- 
min, who died near Calcutta, left twelve, 
out of twenty-five wives, living, all of 
whom perished with him on the funeral 
pile, leaving thirty children to deplore 


the loss of their parents in obedience to 


the horrid custom. Some years before 
this, a Koolin Bramin died three miles 
east of Serampore, who had married 
more than forty women, eighteen of 
whom survived him. On this occasion 
a fire, extending ten or twelve yards in 
length, was prepared, into which the re- 
maining eighteen threw themselves, 
leaving more than forty children. 

But the most striking instance of this 
custom on record is that of the widows 
of the Prince of Marata, who died in 
1710, aged upwards of eighty years. 
The ceremony of his funeral was one 
of the most revolting ever known in the 
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annals of eastern superstition; no less 
than fortveseven of his wives were 
burned with his corpse. A dee D cireu- 
lar pit was dug 1 ina Geld with ‘ha 


town: in the middle of it was erected a 
pile of wood, on the left of which, on 
a couch nehiy ornams 
body of the deceased prince in his finest 
robes. After numberless rites were 
performed by the Brahmins, the pile 
was set on fire, and immedi: itely the un- 
happy ladies appeared, spark ling x with 
jewels and adorned with flowers. These 
victims of this diabolical sacrifice, walk- 
ed several times about the burning pile, 
the heat whereof was felt at a consider- 
able distance. The princ ip al lady then 
holding the dagger of her late husband, 
thus addressed he rseif to the prince his 
successor: ‘*Ilere,’ she said, ‘is the 
dagger the king nile use of to triumph 
over his enemies; beware, never to em- 
ploy it to other purposes, never to em- 
brue it with the blood of your subjects ; 
rovern them asa father, as he has done, 
and you shall live long and happy as 
he did. Since he is no more, nothing 
can keep me longer in the world; all 
that remains for me is to follow him.’ 
With these words she resigned the dag- 
ger into the princ e’s hands, who took it 
from her without showing the least sign 
of grief or compassion. The princes3 
now appeared agitated. One of her 
domestics, a Christian woman, had fre- 
quently talked with her upon religion, 
and though she never renounced her 
idols, had made some impressions on 
her mind. Perhaps these now revived. 
Wiih the most expressive look she ex- 
claimed, ‘Alas! what is the end of 
human happiness? I know that I shall 
plunge myself head- long into hell’? On 
these words horror was visible upon 
every countenance, while, resuming her 
courage, she boldly turned her face to 
the burning pile, and calling upon her 
gods, flung herself into the midst of the 
iaimes. The second lady was the sister 
of a prince of the blood, who was pre- 
sent, and assisted at the detestable sa- 
bvtfice. She advanced to her brother, 
and gave him the jew els wherewith she 
was adorned, His fee! ings gave way ; 
he burst into tears, and fell on her neck 
in the most tender embraces. She, 
however, remained unmoved, and with 
a resolute countenance, sometimes view- 
ed the pile, and sometimes the assist- 
ant. Then loudly exclaiming, Chiva! 
Chiva! the name of one of her idols 
she precipitated herself into the flames 
as the former had done. ‘The other la- 
dies soon followed after, some decently 
composed, and some with the most be- 
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wildered, downcas t, and sorr owl looks. 
One of them, shocked above the 1 rest, 
ran to a Christian sdidier whom she be- 
held among the guards, and hanging 
about his neck, implored him to save 
new convert, stunned with 


surprise, pusher d the unfortunate lady 


h re? . ‘| ‘he 


from him, and, shrieking loud, she fe HI 
into the fiery trench, ‘The soldier, ail 


shivering with terror, immediately re- 
tired, and a delirious fever ended his 
life in the following night. ‘Though 
many of the unhappy victims discovered, 
at first, the utmost intrepidity, yet no 
sooner did they feel the flames, than 
they screamed out in the most dreadful 
manner, and weltering over each other, 
but 
in vain: the assistants forced them back 
with their poles, and heaped new fuel 
apes | them. The next day the Brah- 
mins gathered the bones, and threw 
them int » thesea. The p it was levelled, 
a temple erected upon the s| pot, and the 
de conse d prince and his wives were 
reckoned among the deities. 

It is true, that the Report now before 
us exhibits no such mstance as this;s— 
indeed, we believe, or at least hope, it 1s 
without a parallel. The papers pre- 
sented tothe British Parl iment, during 
the last session, consist of a series of re- 
ports and documents from the settle- 
ments of Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay. These reports are not con- 
fined to the case of widows, but extend 
to the self-immolation of other persons 
on dilferent occasions. The first case is 
that of the prosecution of two persons 
for assisting one Auoopun Tewaree, a 
Bramin, to destroy himself:— 

‘Jt appeared in evidence, that the de- 
ceased had been long atHicted with a griev- 
ous leprosy; that the disease was so violent 
as to cause his members to drop off, and to 
reduce his body to a state of putretaction ; 
that, in this deplorable condition, he had for 
some tinie formed the resolution of termi- 
nating his existence, but that he was pre- 
vented from attaining his object by the re- 
fusa!l of his neig shbours to assist him in an 
act, which he of himself was incapacitated 
by extreme helplessnc s5 from performing. 
The prisoner, Sheoo Suhaee, was hus son, 
and as appeared, from his defeuce, corrobo- 
rated by the testim ny of witnesses, had 
been very urgent in dissuading the dece: ised 


from his purpose. On the 6th of oh 

813, howeve , Sheoo Subace went out for 

the purpose OF bey Ing alms, and, on his re- 
~ _ > | 


turn hoon: ae nd bis father seated in a lite 
ter, with bearers standing ready to take him 
up. These bearers were strangers 1n the 


village, and having stopped at the house of 


the deceased for the purpose of drinking 
water, he hired them to carrv him to the 
riverside On learning from his father that 
he had determined to drown himself imme- 





diately, the prisoner, Sheoe Suhaee, at first 
buat, tinding his remonstrances 
companied the litter to the 
where he assisted the bearers in 
on board a boat, into 
also went, and h: aving 
sushed off considerable distance from 
the shore, the desea cast himself over- 
board, and was drowned. The other 
prisoner, Chetoo, was accused of aiding 
and abetting in the act, by having perform- 
ed the ceremony of tonsure on the deceased, 
shortly hefore “he committed the suicide, 
which ceremony is considered by the Hin. 
doos as indispensably necessary to be per- 
formed previously to the act of self-destruc- 
tion, under such circumstances, It did not, 
however, satisfactorily appear, that this pri- 
soner was aware of the intention of the de- 
ceased, and he rested his defence on the 
plea of ignorance on this head.’ 

The prisoners were released. Then 
follows a list of the names of the snttees 
during the year 1819, their age, caste, 
&e. It appears that most of them left 
children, who were previously given in 
charge to some friends, who promised 
to take care of them, and even gave 
pledge s to that effect on stamped paper, 
one of the precautions required by the 
Indian local governments; indeed, leav- 
Ine inf at children is the only legal pro- 
hibition against widows becoming suétees, 
though the police- officers use all the 
persuasions in their power to prevent it 
on all occasions. ‘The police also ree 
quire notice of the intention of widows 
burning themselves; but this precaution 
is rather in order ni see that a due gua- 

rantee is given for the maintenance of 

the orphans, than to prevent the children 
from becoming such. ‘The statement of 
the several cases is frequently accompa- 
nied by remarks. A few instances are 
worth quoting :— 

‘ Musst. Kubooturee did not burn on the 
funeral pile of her husband; but being left 
wt she sacrificed herself whilst her ~ hus- 

band’s corpse was carried to be burnt on 
the bank of the Dewa, at some distance 
trom their dweiling: she left no children. 
Musst. Mooteerance voluntarily burnt 
herself on the funeral pile of her dece rased 
husband, and left no children: nor was she 
prey pant.’ 


remoustrated ; 
ubavailing, he ac 
river side, 
putting his father 

vhich he himself 





‘ \iusst. Khooshealer had been separated 
| trom her husband for ten years and being 
of the Brahminical order , her burning with- 
!out the corpse of her husband was illegal ; 
in addition to which, she hesitated two days 
ailer receiving intelligence of her husband's 
death. ‘The gornet of the village was sume 
moned to answer for not having given time- 
ly information at the thannah, as were the 
persons assisting at the sacrifice ; but, on 
investigation, it appearing that the cere- 
mony was in other respects legal, they were 
released.’ 

‘Kubeelasee, thirty-five vears after the 
decease of her h jusband, exp sressed an inten- 
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tion of burning herself, and intimation to 
this effect was immediately conveved to the 
thanna, but before the police officers could 
arrive, she was burnt. The brother of her 
husband, who performed the office of light- 
ing the pile, declared that the widow died 
suddenly, shortly after declaring her inten- 
tion of sacrificing herself, according to the 
rite of Anoomurun. This also was proba- 
bly a case of suttee, and of course illegal, 
the widow being a brahmonce; but, from 
the report of the thannadar, it appeared im- 
practicable to discover the truth, no person 
admitting his having been present at the 
time of the ceremony, and the whole village 
uniting in support of the story of the wi- 
dow’s brother-in-law. There appears to 
have been no other legal objection besides 
her caste.’ 

‘ Musst. Seebneeah, This case was clear- 


ly one not permitted by the Hindoo law; | 


and it was the duty of the police officers to 
have prevented the sacrifice, because the 
woman had been previously married, and 
her husband was alive, and she was living in 
adultery with the man on whose funeral pile 
she sacrificed herself. The sacrifice was 
suspended by the zemindars of the village, 
who reported the intention of the woman, 


through the chawkeedar to the moherer of 


the thanah, The chawkeedar returned be- 
fore the sacrifice, reporting that the moherer 
was coming; but, before the arrival of the 
moherer, she had sacrificed herself. The 
moherer was dismissed for his neglect in not 
immediately repairing to the spot. Theda- 
rogah was not at his thanah, being employ- 
ed in some local inquiry in his jurisdiction.’ 


In 1821 several persons were tried at 
the Court of Circuit, in Benares, on a 
charge of wilful murder, and convicted: 

‘This melancholy case may be given in 
abstract as follows :—One Sectloo, a Brah- 
min, died when absent from his family. A 
fortnight afterwards, his widow, Hoomulcea, 
agirl of about fourteen years of age, pro- 
ceeded to burn herself, the pile being pre- 
pared by her nearest relations then at the 
village she resided in. Her father, Puttun 
Tewarrey, was in another part of the coun- 
try, and does not appear to have been made 
acquainted with what was passing. Whe- 
ther the sacrifice was originally a voluntary 
one, has not been ascertained; it must be 
presumed it was so. 

‘The preparatory rites completed, Hoo- 
muleea ascended the pile, which was fired 

yher uncle, the prisoner, Sheolol. The 
agony was soon beyond endurance, and she 
eaped from the flame, but scized by Sheolol 
ichhook and others, she was taken up by 
the hands and feet, and again thrown upon 
ts much burnt, and her clothes quite con- 
sumed, she again sprang from the pile, and 
running to a well hard by, laid herself down 
in the watercourse, weeping bitterly. Sheo- 
ol how took a sheet, oilered for the occa- 
sion by Roosa, and spreading it on the 
ground, desired her to seat herself upon it. 
No!” she said, “she would not do this, 
he would again carry her to the tire, and she 
could not submit to this; she would quit the 
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family and live by beggary; any thing, if 
they would have mercy upon her.” Sheolol, 
upon this, swore, by Ganges, that if she 
would seat herself on the cloth, he would 
carry her to her home. She did so; they 
bound her up in it, sent for a bamboo, which 
was passed through the loops formed by ty- 
Ing it together, and carrying it thus to the 
pile, now fiercely burning, threw it bodily 
into the flames. The cloth was immediate- 
ly consumed, and the wretched victim once 
more made an effort to save herself, when, 
at the instigation of the rest, the moosulman 
Buraichee, approached near enough to reach 
her with his sword, and cutting her through 
the head, she fell back, and was released 
from further trial by death. 

‘The number of spectators before whom 
this diabolical and most lamentable sacrifice 
was exhibited is variously stated. About 
two hundred persons were probably wit- 
nesses of it.’ 

All the parties were found guilty; 
three were condemned to death, and 
three others to be ‘imprisoned for life 
in banishment.’ A very melancholy 
case of suttce is recorded by Mr. Robert- 
son, the magistrate at Caconado, as hav- 
ing occurred in October, 1819. It is 
as follows:— 

‘On the 1ith inst. (Oct. 1819), a report 
was received from one of the police ollicers 
of the district, stating, that a cultivator, 
named Yerratee Appiah, of the village of 
Canpavaram, had died in the night of the 
7th, that the following morning, the wife of 
the deceased, named Achana, signified her 
wish to burn with him; that all the argu- 
ments of her relations, the village people, 
and himself, bad failed to make her change 
her resolution, but that she had consented 
to delay the ceremony until my permission 
was granted, The widow also sent a rela- 
tion of her own to make the request, from 
whom [I learnt that she was yet in the 11th 
year of her age, and had not known her 
husband.—Conceiving that one so young 
would hardly persist in such a resolution, if 
properly spoken to, I immediately deputed 
the native record keeper of my cutcherry, 
with written instructions, to prevent the ce- 
remony, and make her return to her father’s 
house. This man, on his arrival at Capau- 
varam (between forty and fifty miles dis- 
tant), found thousands of people assembled, 
and every preparation made for performing 
the ceremony. The widow remained on the 
spot where the body of her deceased hus- 
band had been burnt a day or two before, 
it not being judged proper to keep it any 
longer, and, because amonyst the soodra 
caste, it is immaterial whether a widow 
burns with her deceased husband, or with 
any part of his dress. (In this instance, it 
appears, the young woman had secured 
round her neck the string with which her 
husband used to tie up his hair,) on being 
made acquainted with ny orders, the young 
woman expressed grief and disappointment ; 
her resolution, however, was not to he 
shaken, and the person whom I had de- 


puted, after a stay at the village of three 





days, returned on the 19th of the month, to 
report the failure of his mission. The young 
woman also dispatched another messenger, 
with a petition, to assure me her resolution 
not to survive her husband was unalterable, 
and that my refusal, under such circum- 
stances, was cruel, and could answer no 
purpose. Before the receipt of this arzee, 
I had forwarded letters to herself, her fa- 
ther, and the village people, noticing what 
had already passed, and pointing out all the 
objections to the practice that occurred to 
me, which were of double force in the case 
under consideration, from the extreme youth 
of the person wishing to become a suttee, I 
concluded by, refusing my consent to her re- 
quest; these letters were delivered on the 
21st, the woman’s grief was excessive ; she 
obstinately resisted taking any food, and, 
after waiting two days longer, without the 
slightest change in her sentiments being per- 
ceived, the people present took it upon 
themselves te allow ber to immolate herself; 
nor did her firmness forsake her for an in- 
stant, as a proof of which, according to the 
custom of this part of the country, she an- 
swered thrice after she threw herself into 
the fire.’ 

As there is still much curious infor- 
mation on the subject of Hindoo widows 


before us, we shall resume it our next. 


~~ TS boa 


A Visit to Spain, detailing the Transac- 
tions which occurred during a Residence 
in that Country, in the latter part of 
1822 and the first four months of 

1823; with an Account of the Ree 
moval of the Court from Madrid to Se- 
ville, and general Notices of the Man- 
ners, Customs, Costume, and Music of 
the Country. By Micuak J. QuIN, 
Barrister at Law and Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 8vo. 
pp. 382. London, 1823. 

ALWAYS anxious to obey the scriptural 

injunction—to ‘ give unto every man bis 

proper title lest he be offended,’ we 
have not mulcted Mr. Quin of his hos 
nours: we have called him Barrister at 

Law, because he belongs to that respecte 

able profession; and Fellow of the Royal 

Society of Literature, because he thinks 

it an honour, and is no doubt as proud 

of the distinction as an inhabitant of 
the Ward of Farringdon is of having 
been colonel of the * Lumber Troop,’ 
or a member of the ‘ Codgers,’ in Bride 

Lane; but de gustibus non est disputan- 

dum, which, translated into the vulgar 

tongue, means every one to his taste, as 
the old man said when he kissed his 
cow. 

Mr. Quin is no ideal traveller, and 
whatever merit his work may or may 
not possess, it is the result of actual 
observation. Most of our readers are 
aware that a daily newspaper contains 
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four peges, but few of them, we sus- 
pect, are aware of the mechanism by 
which they are filled, or of the expense 
at which many of the London newspa- 
pers are supported—an expense which 
would swallow up the revenue of a) 
German electorate, or provide dowries | 
for one half of the unmarried daughters | 
of the petty princes of the German Con- 
e deration. 

This liberal system of conducting | 
public journals has had its rise within | 
the Jast few years, and although news- 
papers have been known in England 
upwards of two centuries, yet, until the 
bepinning of the present century, they | 
had made comparatively small progress | 
in improvement. Indeed, until the pe- 
rind we have mentioned, the [English 
newspapers differed little from those of 
ancient Rome. Nay, startle not, gentle 
reader, for Rome had her newspapers, 
though printing was then unknown, 
The galleries of Cicero, at Tusculum, 
nad the advantage of a daily newspaper, 
which recorded the chief occurrences 
of public interest, as well as the births, 
marriages, arrivals, and departures of 
the Roman fashionables:; ; the papers were 
published under the sanction of the go- 
vernment ; for, in ancient Rome, oppo- 
sition journals were unknown. ‘The 
Roman newspaper was a sort of bulletin, 
which was hung up against the walls of 
places of public re sort, and there is rea- 
son to believe that it was also copied 
and circulated among the wealthy. 

The Roman newspaper was entitled 
‘Acta Diurna.’ It was a sort of Roman 
gazette, Containing an authorized narra- 
tive of the transactions worthy of notice 
which happened at Rome.  Petronius 
has given us a specimen of the acta 
diurna in his account of Trimalchis ; 

and it is amusing to see how exactly a 
Roman newspaper ran in the style of an 
English one. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following paragraphs — 

‘On the 26th of July, thirty boys and 
forty girls were born at Trimalchi’s estate, 
at Cuma. 

‘At the same time, a sinve was put to 
death, for uttering disrespectful words 
against his lord. 

~€The same day, a fire broke out in Pom- 
pey’s Gardens, which began in the night, in 
the s teward’s apartment,’ 

There were also the * Acta Popul,’ 
which were journals or registers of the 
daily occurrences, assemblies, trials, 
executions, buildings, births, marriages, 
deaths, &c. of illustriows persons, 

It is rather a long lapse from the 
time of Cicero to that of Queen Eliza- 
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‘legislature were not inserted in the daily 


tees 
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as if aii paren shape of newspapers 
was in use during these sixteen or se- 
venteen centuries, but there is little 
doubt that manuscript newspapers were 
never altogether abandoned. Be this 
as it may, ‘the first printed newspaper 
in England i is well known to have been 
issued in the year 1588, when Spain 
threatened us with her ‘invincible ar- 
mada.’ It was then that Lord Burleigh, 

anxious to prevent the spreading of 
false reports, caused a newspaper to be 
yublished, by authority, entitled, ‘The 
English Mercurie.’ Of this first of 
newspapers there are some numbers in 
the British Museum. From this period 
newspapers became frequent, and the 
very catalogue of the names of those 
that have been issued during the last 
century and a half would fill our jour- 
nal: it remained, however, for the pre- 
sent age to give newspapers that im- 
portance to which they were entitled. 
Why, even until within the last half of 
the last century, the proceedings of the 


journals. Old Mr. Woodfall may be 
called the father of reporters, since he 
first gave the parliamentary debates at 
length in the newspapers ; but, as he 
executed the task entirely by hineself, 
his morning paper frequently did not 
appear until the evening. How differ- 
ent is the case now, when, if Parliament 
should sit until three or four o’clock in 
the morning, we have the proceedings | e 
detailed at length, ready for our perusal, 
by seven or eight o'clock. So eager, 
indeed, are the proprietors of newspa- 
pers to report parliamentary debates, that 
we have heard this branch of intelli- 
gence alone costs one journal (the 
‘ Times’) upwards of 2000/. a-year. 

It is not, however, to domestic events 
that our public journalists limit their 
exertions. If there are any events of po- 
litical interest occurring abroad, a gen- 
tleman is despatched at an expense 
which would have fitted out an embassy 
in the newspaper days of good Queen 
Bess; not to mention the regular cor- 
respondents which many of the news- 
papers have in Paris and other European 
capitals. 

And now, we think, we hear our read- 
ers exclaiam—wW hat! in the name of all 
that is critical, has the economy of news- 
papers to do with Mr. Qutn’s visit to 
Spain? Know then, gentle reader, 
that Mr. Quin is one of the gentlemen 
of the press, or one of the £ press gang, 
as a facetious friend of ours calls the 


intelli: rence respecting that country, 
This was only one instance of the great 
exertions made by the proprietors of 
that respectable journal to obtain ex- 
clusive information, —exertions which 
have been duly appreciated by the 
public, and have consequently rewarded 
the proprietors by a rapidly increasing 
circulation. 
The letters which Mr. Quin furnished 
to the * Herald,’ during his residence in 
Spain, proved that he was a man of ob- 
servation while they displayed a tolera- 
ble impartiality. In his published 
work he has, perhaps, manifested some- 
what of a bias towards the Spanish 
royalists, but on a subject on which 
Spain itself is so equally balanced, we 
should not scrutinize the opinions of 
strangers too closely, or suspect them of 
sinister views if they differ from our 
own. 
We are led to make these observa- 
tions from the circumstance of a very 
ill-natured personal attack having been 
made on Mr. Quin in a country news- 
paper (the ‘ Tyne Mercury’), the editor 
of which once moved in the same sphere 
as areporter. We know nothing of Mr. 
Quin, but cannot conceive what his 
having had the folly to harangue a mob 
at Spa Fields can have to do with his 
visit to Spain ; we must, however, con- 
fess that we should prefer a reformed 
radical in town to a contumacious one 
elsewhere, and nothing can be more il- 
liberal than the attack on Mr. Quin by 
his brother reporter in Newcastle. 

But to come to the work before us 
much of the interest of which has ne- 
cessarily evaporated by the recent events 
of Spain,—events which ages of hero- 
ism and virtue cannot efface from the 
history of that sluggish country. We 
may observe in the beginning, what Mr. 
Quin states at the et of his work, that 
he is not unfriendly to Spain—though 
he saw the constitution was impractica- 
ble, and that he deprecates the invasion 
of the French. ‘The French bayonets,’ 
says he, ‘may prescribe a new consti- 
tution for Spain, but they will write it 
-in sand, As soon as they retire, the 
tide of liberty will set in again and 
break up all their futile and laborious 
calculations.’ 

It was in October, 1822, that Mr. 
Quin set out for Spain; he took Farts 
in his route, where he remained five 
days, one of which hi ippening to be a 


>| Sund: ay has led him to draw some very 


hasty conclusions as to the observance 





reporters ; and that he was sent to Spain 
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He, however, acknowledges that the 
‘dealers in fruits, wines, and hardware, 
exposed their windows as usual,’ and 
that, in some quarters of the capital, 
builders and labourers were at work, 
and several low mechanics pursued 
their occupations.” Mr. Quin appears 
to have been very suddenly seized with 
the Gallo-mania, and to have discovered 
singular mildness inthe French govern- 
ment. ‘Those only,’ says he, * who 
are inimical to order, who wish to push 
their own fortunes at the expense of the 
community, who can live only in the 
torch-light of conspiracies,—men, in 
fact, who are little less than banditti— 
these alone are taught to feel that there 
is a government of power above their 
heads, and that their adventurous and 

selfish ambition is not likely to be gra- 
tified by sacrificing the repose of thirty 
millions of people.” What a different 
picture of Bourbon government a re- 
porter to one of our opposition journals 
must have given! 

Mr. Quin gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the south of France, and of the 
principal objects worthy of notice in 
his route from Paris tothe Pyrennees, 
Speaking of the church of St. Michael, 
at Bordeaux, after describing some in- 
jury it had sustained by lightning, a 
few years ago, he says :— 

‘The most remarkable part, however, of 
this tower is the caveau, which it has near 
its foundations, and in which are contained 
eighty-four remains of human forms in a 
state of curious preservation. They are not 
embalmed ; they are not enclosed in cases ; 
they are not even inhbumed; but they are 
arranged all round the cave against the wall, 
and are supported in a gently-inclined posi- 
tion merely by the natural limbs, which are 
knit together with sur prising elasticity. An 
old man shows them, and in describing each 
as he passes, he bends a head—it resumes 
its position; he raises a hand— it falls again 
to its death-bed posture; he strikes “the 
heads and chests—they sound like a bell. 
Several have teeth that still are in good con- 
ditions; beard appears on some in its living 
strength and colour, and on almost all the 
cutaneous covering remains, and looks as 
sound as parchment. How they have been 
thus strangely preserved, why it is that 
they are still likely to prove insensible to 
the common progress of decay, are ques- 
tions to which the old man can give no an- 
swer, He tells you that one was an officer 
Who was killed in a duel four hundred years 
azo, and he shows the apertures which the 
rapier of the adversary had made— another 
Was a young female, who still possesses the 
remains of a fine form—another was a 
monk, a part of whose vestment still rests 
on his shoulder—another a merchant of 





y 
Bordeaux, who was once wealthy beyond 


Measure—and thus he goes on describing 
their different characters as recorded in tra- 








dition—-some of them five hundred years 
old, none of them less than a hundred and 
fifty. [t is impossible to listen to his fami- 
liar narrative, and look round at this con- 
gress of the dead, without experiencing the 
strangest sensations. Pride, beauty, wealth, 
and chivalry once aniwated all hone forms, 
and now they are all exhibited in a circle 
for less than the tenth of an ounce of silver. 
They seem to owe their preservation to the 
particular nature of the spot where they are 
deposited, and not to any auxiliary means 
whatever. ‘They furnish a shocking scene, 
but it is one also which, if properly viewed, 
can scarcely fail to produ xe a useful effect. 
The impression which it makes, efter half 
an hour’s contemplation, can never be for- 
gotten. ” 

Mr. Quin arrived at Bayonne in No- 
vember, and set out with three travel- 
ling companions, for Madrid, in a voi- 
ture, drawn by seven mules. His jour- 
ney must, no doubt, have been agreea- 
ble, for not only the dress of the females 
reminded him of his fair countrywomen 
of the sister isle, but the expression of 
their countenances was perfectly Hiber- 
nian; while, to render the similarity 
perfect, scarcely a peasant was met on 
on the road ‘ who did not carry under 
his arm a long staff, which, in Treland 
would be called a shilelah.’ It was 
not until Mr. Quin reached near Villa 
Real that he discovered any signs of 
enthusiasm in favour of the constitution, 
when a boy could not be induced to cry 
out ‘Viva el Rey,’ even by the tempting 
offer of a bribe of a quarto (a farthing). 
Mr. Quin’s notice of the principal towns 
through which he passed is very brief: 
at Vittoria he laments, in common with 
all travellers, that there is no monu- 
ment of the victory gained there by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Arrived at Madrid, Mr. Quin’s first 


visit is to the hall of the Cortes, of 


which the description appeared, some 
months ago, in the § Morning Herald.’ 
The Cortes did not, like our English le- 
gislators, leave all the business to be 
done after dinner when a due proportion 
of wine has been imbibed; on the con- 
trary, they used to meet at half past 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and sel- 
dom sat after three o’clock. Our author 
gives an apparently impartial sketch of 
San Miguel and his coadjutors in the 
ministry, but as they have since been 
changed, their characters are of the less 
importance. Of the Landaburian So- 
ciety (a debating club so called in ho- 
nour of Lat udabura, a lieutenant of the 
guards killed in the mutiny of the 7th 
July) Mr. Quin’s account is more in- 
teresting: he describes the debates as 
frequently very intemperate. Some- 
times, boys from the public schools 





eek in them; and, on one 
occasion, two boys held a dialogue on 
the mevits of the Madrid newspapers, 
which, however, the citizens of Madrid 
had the good sense to laugh at. Mr. 
Quin’s sketch of the Landaburian de- 
bates is amusing; all the members pro- 
tested their readiness to die for the con- 
stitution, but this has long been the 
watchword of Spaniards, though we have 
seen them rather purchase their lives 
by the lowest degradation than die in the 
good cause. 

In achapter devoted toa view of the ge- 
neral state of the country, Mr. Quin gives 
an expose of its financial difficulties, and 
blames the ministers for not boldly fac- 
ing them, Now, so far as our memory 
serves, nothing could be more manly 
than the acknowledgment, on the part 
of the finance minister, of the difficuities 
he had to encounter in this respect. 
Mr. Quin condemns the constitutional- 
ists for their cruelty ; we suspect, how- 
ever, that they took their lesson from 
the ultras, whom they might rival, but 
certainly have not surpassed in burnings 
and massacres. 


The British claims, the Congress of 
Verona, the negociations for peace, are 
all discussed by Mr. Quin with much 
moderation ; and he vindicates the con- 
duct of the British ministry in preserv- 
ing the country from a war into which 
some of our hot-headed politicians wish 
us to have plunged :— 


‘ The British government has been blamed 
for not having instructed the Duke of Wel- 
lington to use stroug language of remon- 
strance against the principles put forth by 
the continental powers, in the first instance ; 
and against the determination of France to 
invade Spain, in the second, With respect 
to the first, it appears to me that the British 
government, as well as their representative 
at congress, took every occasion, and, 1u- 
deed, sought for frequent opportunities, to 
protest venerally against the principle of fo- 
reign interference in the internal attairs of 
independent states ; and specifically as ap- 
plied to the case of Spain. They pursued 
this principle through its consequences, by 
censuring even the animadversions of fo- 
reign powers upon the internal transactions 
of an independent country, when the effect 
of those transactions did not extend beyond 
the precincts of the state 1m which they took 
place. The language used on these occa- 
sions was clear, decided, and expressive, 
such asa complete dissent of principle and 
op inion required. If England were desirous 
ot forcing her political doctrines on th eon 
tinental powers by the instrumentality of 
the sword, it would have been unecessary for 
her to have indicated her intentious by ad- 
dressing her allies in the language of witupe- 
ration. But having predetermined to pre- 
serve peace jor the world if she could, and 
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peace for herself at all events, she would 
have compromised her dignity, in my opi- 
nion, if in the warmth of discussion she had 
allowed herscif to be led into intemperate 
or menacing language. 

© With respect to the other point, name- 
ly, the opposition g given by the British pleni- 
potentiary to the intende d invasion of Spain 
by France, it is equally apparent that mere 
words would have had little effect, unless we 
were prepared to send out armies and fleets 
to support them. There never was a se- 
cond opinion in the cabinet, or in the coun- 
try, upon the impolicy of suc h a measure ; 
but m: ny have thought that England ought 
to have ‘unfolded, in a solemn “doc ument, 
her reprobation of this most unjust and in- 
defensible aggression of France against 
Spain. Perhaps at the moment when this 
audacious violation of international law was 
on the eve of taking place, such a document 
might have contributed to encourage the 
weak, and rouse the indiiferent of Spain to 
present a manly front to the invader. But, 
on the other hand, it must be recollected, 
that, in that moment of inportance, England 
stood in the capacity of a friend to both pai 
ties: and without being invested with the 
formal character of mediator, she was re- 
quested by both sides to exert her good 
ofluces for the prevention of war. Ln these 
circumstances, a public and solemn declara- 
tion of her sentiments would have only cm- 
barrassed her mediatorial proceedings.’ 

As we intend to return to Mr. Quin’s 
interesting volume next week, we shall, 
for the present, quit politics and make 
an extract or two on the state of soci ty 
and the religious customs of the people. 

* Madrid, ‘thor wh built in a stately sy, 
has been properly called the dullest capital 
mm Europe. Every family lives very much 
within itself, hospit lity being a virtue more 
trequently spoken vf than seen in practice. 
Dinner parties are very rare indeed. The 
society of Madrid is chictly seen in those 
evening assemblies which they term Tertu- 
lias. 

* A tertulia means nothing more than a 
meeting of persons, and in the Spanish 
houses there i is noremarkable deviation from 
its jiteral signification. A few distinguish- 
ed families have their tertulias on certain 
nights of the week, to which any person 
who has been once invited is entitle i, and, 
indeed y EXPEC ted to go, on every successive 
similar occasion, The elders of the assem- 
bly club round the card-tables, the younger 
folk dance; while those who cannot pass 
for young, and do not wish to be deemed 
old, stand by and look on, There is no ne- 
cessity for a particular introduction to the 
lady with whom a gentleman wishes to 
dance. If he observe her disengaged, he 
has only to walk up and make his obcisauce 
to lee , and if she chooses to dance she will 
rise; if not, she remains stationary, and the 
gentleman has only to look out for another. 
This, however, is an alternative which is 
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and not a few with peculiar gracefulness. 
They have completely set their hearts 
against the invasion of that English listless- 
ness which is so common in the quadrilles 
amongst our higher circles. Dancing well, 
they wish to show it; and being of an ar- 
dent temperament, whatever they do seeins 
to be done with a cordiality of manner 
which is always engaging. 

‘To these tertulias, however, the English 
were but partially invited ; for, whatever 
travellers may have said, or may say to the 
contrary, it is an indisputable truth, that the 
Spaniards are not fond of associating with 
the English. The French and [talians are 
cordially received every where; but the 
English are treated with respectful coldness. 
[ do not mean to insinuate, through this ob- 
servation, any reproach against the higher 
classes of Madrid. Their demeanour. to- 
wards us seems to me to arise in a great 
measure from the marked dissimilarity be- 
tween English and Continental manners. 
We have not the arts of trifling conversation 
which foreign women delight in; we cannot 
sit téle-d-tcde for hours with a lady talking 
to her of nothing but her fine eyes and 
graceful shapes; weare lazy dancers ; and, 
us yet, not very general camblers. There is 
also an idea prevailing in Madrid, as else- 
where, that the English are accustomed at 
home to spleadid furniture and costly liv- 
ing; and the interests of demand 
that such opulent foreigners shall not have 
laany opportunities of entering into compa- 
risons. The respectable Wa: olish, however, 
resident in Madrid, bad always a resource 
im their own cordia! intercourse, and in the 
hospitable board of the British minister, Sir 
William A’Court. Lady A’Court gave also 
a series of tertulias be fore the carnival, 
which were held ever Monday might. At 
these assemblies the En: lish, of course, re- 
gularly attended, and ne yc ities OF 
meeting the principal noble families in Ma- 
drid, the furcign ministers, the leading de- 
puties of Cortes, and, int at, every person 
of distinction in the capital. Dance al- 
ways took the lead of cards and conversa- 
tion, and was kept up from tea o’elock til 
two or three in the worning, it come 
menced generally with English country- 
dances, to which succeeded quadrilles and 
waltzes, and they pursued each other with 
such unwearied animation, that the orches- 
tra had quite enough to do to keep pace 
with them. In the intervals, refreshments, 
in the greatest abundance and variety, were 
handed about: and what with the polite at- 
tentions of Sir William and Lady A’Court 
to their guests, the beauty and vivac ity of 
several of the young ladies, the jewe led 
head- hall sof the noble matrous around, 
the decorations of the military men, and the 
brillianey of the apartments, it formed alto- 
vethera very delighttul scene. 
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‘Now aad then a regular ballis given, for 
which special cards are issued. There are 
few musical parties, as in London, though 

some concerts have been recently given, 
The ‘yare not, however, upon an extensive 
scale, as, with the exception of Sala and a 
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Miss Nal li, there are no good orchestra 
singers in Madrid.’ 

Mr, Quin draws a singular and nota 
very intellizible picture of Ferdinand 
VIL., for, although we can conceive a 
face with the chin and lower lip proe 
truding, yet we cannot even guess ata 
countenance that combines ‘a mixture 
of intelligence, loftiness, and feebleness 
in his eye.’ Nor do we think that this 
embroiderer of petticoats for the virgin 
has exhibited the least scintillation. of 
intelligence in his whole wretched :life, 

Christmas, a festival in every Christian 
country, is duly observed in Madrid in 
the same manner it was a Century ago; 

‘ The evening of the vigil is scarcely dark 
when numbers ‘of men, women, and boys, 
are seen traversing the streets with torches, 
and many of them supptied with tambou- 


rines, which they strike loudly as they move 
in a kind of Bacchanal procession, 





alone 


There is a tradition here, that the shepherds 


who visited Bethlehem on the day of the 
nativity, had instruments of this sort, ulpoR 
which they expressed the sentiment of joy 
that aniweated them, when they received 
the intelligence that a Saviour was born, 
Hence, for weeks before Christmas, there is 
aw fairin Madrid, where scarcely any thing 
but tambouries are sold, and every family, 
of the lower order at least, thinks it neces- 
sary to have one. ff the younger branches 
do not issue into the streets with them, they 
use them in their houses; in some instances S, 
aided by the guitar, they spend the whole 
night dancing to these tambourines, or to 
another instrument, which they call zam- 
bomba * 

‘ At twelve o’clock, the midnight mass is 
celebrated in all the churches. As scon as 
the clock strikes, the priests come forth 
vested from the s sacristy, and repair to the 
altar, which is already lighted and prepared 
for the occasion. ‘The organ peals forth a 
hymn of joy, and the mass is commenced. 
During the service, several pieces of ma 
tional music are performed, particularly that 

which is called the Munnira, which is a fine 
old composition. But what is most remark- 
able in this ceremony is, that crowds of 
people, who, perhaps, had been traversing 
the streets the whole night, come into the 
church with their tambourines and guitars, 
and accompany the organ. I do not say 


| that this is a customs deserving of approba- 





tion; to a foreigner, however, it appears 4 
striking peculiarity, and when he considers 

it as a relic of old customs, he finds it the 
source - many strange and interesting re- 
flection When the mass is over, the mu- 
sical groups begin to dance in the very body 
of the church, and there is really so much 
of the spirit of joy in their metions, that, 
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zambomba is a very noisy instru- 


* ¢The 
tied 


ment. A skin of parchment moistened is 

on the mouth of an earthen vase ; and to the 
centre of the parchment is fixed a reed, by the 
friction of which, when the parchment 1s dry, a 
sound like that of the tambourine, when rubbed 
by the finger, is produced.’ 
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though they are undoubtedly indecorous in 


this place, they are almost contagious. The | 
fact is, that there is a little of the spirit of | 


the grape too in these scenes. ‘Lhe eve of 
Christmas Day is « strict fast, but the Spa- 


liberally on this occasion in wine; and 
though there are few of them actually in- 
toxicated, they are generally a little clevat- 
ed. The best consequence of the whole is, 
that every body, without exception, is in a 
humour to please and to be pleased,—an ho- 
nourable trait in the national character, 
since it is well understood that the true dis- 
position of the man appears unequivocally 
m his cups. You may say what you like to 
a Spaniard on this night, and be will noi 
take offence. Fivery body wears a smile on 
his countenance.’ 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
Me 


The Manuscript of 1814. A 
Events which led to the Abdicatio 
Napoleon. By BARON VAIN. 

(Concluded from p. 639.) 

As the campaign of 1514 advanced, 

Napoleon became convinced that he 

must make great sacrifices, but he 

would not add to these humiliations 
that of promoting them by an act ema- 
nating from himself. ‘If I am to re- 
ceive a whipping,’ said he, ‘it is not 
my business to expose myself willingly 
to it, and the very least I can do is to 
have it applied by violence.’ Fortune 
had, however, forsaken Napoleon, and 
with her fled many of his foilowers. 

Count Lynch, the governor of BPor- 

deaux, had invited the English to that 

city. This Count Lynch was a girou- 
ette. 

‘In November, Count de Lynch hastened 
to the foot of the throne to offer a new 
pledge of his fidelity, and exclaimed—‘* Na- 
poleon has accomplished every thing for the 
French ; the French will accomplish every 
thing for him.” (See the Moniteur of the 
28th of November, 1813.) And onthe 29th 
of February in presenting the colours to the 
National Guard of Bordeaux, he had spoken 
to the people under his administration of 
their duties only “ to their august sovereign, 
the object of all whose cares was to con- 
quer an honourable peace.” He had called 
the “allies rash adventurers who sought to 
wmvade our territory ;” and should the dan- 
ger approach Bordeaux, “ he promised to 
hold out the exainple of loyalty.”’ It is re- 
markable that the first cordon of the legion 
of honour distributed after the restoration, 
Was given to this same Count de Lyich,’ 

In the battle of Arcis, Bonaparte was 
€xposed to considerable danger. In an 
attempt to manceuvre on the flanks of 
the enemy, he became engaced with 
the advanced guard. 

Napoleon was personally exposed to the 
sreatest danger. LEnveloped in the dust of 
cavalry charges, he was obliged to extricate 
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fought at the head of Ins escort, and instead 


of shunning the perils of the battle, he 
seemed on the contrary to defy them. A 
shell fell at his feet, be awaited the explo- 
sion, and quickly disappeared in a cloud of 
dust and smoke. Ue was thoucht to have 
been killed, but he got again upon his legs, 
threw himself on another horse, and went 





| the batteries!,...Death refused him for 
| his victim.’ 

The Aliies now advanced on Paris :— 

‘The absence of Napoleon, who was 
thought to be in the neighbourhood of Saint- 
Dizier, liad extinguished every hope of as- 
sistance, The departure of the empress 
and her son had filled up 
general discouragement, and in consequence 
of that abrupt event, which had produced 
the absence of the ministers and the prin- 
cipal othcers of the government, every 
| branch of the public administration was in- 
volved in embarrassment and confusion. 
} At the sight of the enemy, the rich turned 
their thouzhts to capitulation, and the peor 
to resistance. ‘Lhe working cl: had 
called for arms and could not be supplied 
with them, 

‘The brave soldiers of the Dukes of Tre- 
viso and Ravusa were determined, how- 
ever, before they gave up the capital to the 
enemy, to make a last effort. A few thou- 
sand men belonging to the depots of Paris, 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School, and 
from eight to ten thousand gallant Parisians, 
who volunteered from the national guard, 
marched out to take part in the action. 
The whole of the force employed on that 
occasion did pot amount to twenty-eight 
thousand bayonets, and yet it did not cdes- 
pair of making head against the enemy. 

‘Qn the same morning, the SOth of 
March, the battle began at tive o’clock, 

‘The advanced guard of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg’s corps had commenced operations, 
by an attack on the wobvd of Romainville, 
The action was maintained, with great obsti- 
bacy, on that point, during the whole of the 
morning. The villages of Pantin and Re- 
mainville, which had been taken and retaken 
several times, remained in possession of the 
French troops, and the allies had been com- 
pelled to bring up their corps de reserve to sus- 
taintheengayement. Butatnoon, the planof 
attack adopted by the allies was ascertained. 
Blucher had marched by the right, across 
the plain of Saint Denis, against Montmartre, 
and the columns of the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg had advanced by the left upon Cha- 
roune aud Vincennes. 

‘From that moment our gallant troops, 
surrounded on every point, and hem:ed in 
more closely every hour, had lost all hope, 


aud fought only to die in defence of their 


isses 





country. 

‘Prince Joseph, the commander-in-chict 
of the Parisian army, observing tbe vast 
number of the enemy’s troops that had ar- 
rived at the foot of Montmartre, was con- 
vinced that the capitulation could no longer 
be deferred. 
tothe Duke of and mmediately 
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government on the 


proceeded to join the 
I oire 


Napoleon could not make head against 
his reverses, and abdicated in favour of 
his som—the treachery of the Duke of 
Ragusa, however, had rendered greater 
sacrifices necessary; it was then that he 
issued his memorable address to the 
army, which, as a document of history, 
we insert :— 

‘ORDER OF THE DAY. 

‘To tue Army. 

© Fontainebleau, March 5th, 1814. 

‘The emperor thanks the army for the 
attachment it has evinced for him, aud 
principally because it acknowledges U 
France is with him aud not with the people 
of the capital, It is the soldier’s duty to 
follow the fortune and misfortune of his 
Ul, hishonour,and religion. The Duke 
of Ragusa has not sought to inspire this 
sentiunentin the hearts of his troops. He 
has gone over to the allies. The emperor 
cannot approve the condition on which 
he has taken this step; he cannot accept of 
lite and liberty at the mercy of a subject. 
The senate has presumed to dispose of the 
Frencli government; but it forgets that it 
owes to the emperor the power which it now 
abuses. The emperor saved one half of the 
members of the senate from the storms of 
the revolution, and the other half he drew 
from obscurity, aud protected against the 
hatred of the people. These men avail 
themsclves of the articles of the constitution 
as grounds for its subversion. The senate 
blushes not to reproach the emperor, un- 
mundial that, as fic first body in the state, 
it has participated in every public measure. 
It goes so tar as to accuse the emperor of 
altering acts in their publication. 

‘A sigan was a command to the senate, 
which was always ready to do more than it 
was required to do, The emperor has ever 
been accessible to the remoustrances of his 
ministers, and he theretore expected from 
thein the most complete justitication of the 
measures he adopted. If public speeches 
and addresses received the colouring of 
enthusiasm, then the emperor was deceived ; 
but those who held this language must blame 
themselves tor the consequences of their 
flattery. 

‘ The senators have spoken of libels puh- 
lished against forcign governments, forget- 
ting that these libels were prepared in their 
own assembly! So long as fortune continued 
faithful to their sovereign these mea also 
remained faithful to him. If the emperor 
despised mankind as he is said to have done, 
the world will now admit that it was not 
without reason. Llis dignity was conterred 
on him by God and the pe ple, who alone 
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to peace, he voluntarily makes the last sa- 
crifice to France. He has, in consequence, 
sent the Prince of the Moskowa and the 
Dukes of Vicenza and Tarento to Paris, to 
open the negotiation. The army may be 
assured that the houour of the emperor will 
never be incompatible with the happinges of 
France.’ 

While at Fontainebleau, Napoleon is 
said to have attempted to steal from the 
world -_— 


‘On the myht of the 12th, the silence 
winch reigned in the long corridors of the 
palace was suddenly interrupted by the 
sound of burried footsteps. The servants of 
the palace were beard running to and tro; 
candles were lighted in the inner apartment, 
and the valets de chambre were called up. 
Doctor Yvan and Grand Marshal Bertrand 
were also summoned. he Duke of Vicenza 
was sent for, aud a message was dispatched 
to the Duke of Bassano, who resided at the 
Chancellery. Ail these individuals arrived, 
and were successively introduced into the 
cmperor’s bed-chamber, Curiosity in vain 
Jent an anxious ear; nothing was heard but 
groans and sobs escaping from the anti- 
chamber and resounding through the gal- 
lery, At lengti: Doctor Yvan came out of 
the chamber; he hastily descended into the 
court-yard, where finding a horse fastened 
to the railing, he mounted him and yvalloped 
off The secret of this night has always 
been involved in profound obscurity. The 
following story has however been related :— 

* During the retreat from Moscow, Napo- 
leon had, in case of accident, taken means 
to prevent his falling alive mto the hands of 
the enemy. He procured trom Surgeon 
Yvan a bag of opium, which he wore about 
his neck, as long as danger was to be appre- 
hended, He afterwards carefully deposited 
this bag in a secret drawer of his cabinet. 
On the night of the 12th, he thought the 
moment had arrived for availing himself of 
this last expedient. Vhe valet de chanbre, 
who slept in the adjoining room, the door 
of which was half open, heard Napoleon 
empt¥ someting into aglass of water, which 
he drank, and then returned to bed. Pain 
soon extorted trom himan acknowledement 
of his approaching end. He then sent for 
the most confidential persons in his ser- 
vice. Yvan was sent for also; but learning 
what had occurred, and hearing Napoleon 
complain that the poison was not sufti- 
ciently quick in its effect, he lost all self- 
possession, and hastily fled from Fontaine- 
bleau. Itis added, that Napoleon fell into 
a long sleep, and that after copious perspi- 
ration every alarming symptom disappeared : 
the dose was either insufficient in quantity, 
or ume had mitigated the power of the pol- 
sou. Itis said that Napoleon, astonished at 
the failure of his attempt, after some mo- 
ments reflection, exclaimed: ** God has or- 
dained that [ shall live!’ and yielding to 
the will of Providence which had preserved 
his existence, he resigned himself to a new 
destiny. 

‘The whole affair was hushed in secrecy, 
and on the morning of the 13th Napoleon 
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arose and dressed himself as usual: his ob- 


jection to ratify the treaty was now at an 


end, and he signed it without further hesi- 
tation.’ 

The closing scene of Napoleon's 
reign now approaches, and we give it 
in the words of Baron Fain.  Napo- 
leon had now become a private indivi- 
dual, and was deserted by many of his 
followers :— 

‘At one of those moments when Napo- 
leon was anxiously looking for the consola- 
tion of some of his old friends, Colonel 
Montholon presented himself. He had just 
arrived from the Upper Loire, whither he 
had been sent to make a reconnoissance. 
Ile described the sentiments by which the 
people and the troops were aniunated: he 
spoke of rallying the forces of the south 
wee. Napoleon simled at the zeal of this 
faithful servant. ‘It is too late,” he re- 
plied: ‘Ssuch an attempt would expose 
France to the horrors of civil war, and no 
consideration can urge me to risk that,” 
These last testiinonies of fidelity seemed to 
console Napoleon for the wounds which 1n- 
gratitude had aimed at his heart. He regu- 
larly perused the Paris Journals, from which 
torrents of abuse were vented upon him. 
This made but slight impressiou on him ; 
and when hatred was carried to a point of 
absurdity, it only forced from him a smile 
of pity. He happened to find, in one of the 
newspapers, anarticle signed Lacretelle :— 
* There are two of that name,” said he; 
“which of them wrote this? Surely not my 
Lacretelle?” 

‘These insults, added to the ingratitude 
of many individuals whose fortunes he had 
either made or commenced, doubtless had 
some share in influencing his resignation. 

‘Ot all the intelligence that Napoleon re- 
ceived from Paris, that which caused him 
least vexation was the arrival of the Count 
d’Artois, because his presence would ternii- 
nate the authority of the provisional govern- 
ment 

‘Napoleon pow maintained no commu- 
nications except with Rambouillet. Gene- 
ral Flabaat, Colonel Montesquiou, and Ba- 
ron de Beausset were coutinually going 
backwards and forwards with inessages from 
Napoleon to the empress, and from the lat- 
ter to Napoleon. 

‘Maria Louisa had received a visit from 
her father at Rambouillet. The Emperor 
Francis could not repress his tears when he 
embraced his beloved daughter. He now 
for the first time saw his grandson. This 
interesting child had hitherto borne the title 
of king: how he was now to be designated 
was a matter of uncertainty. ‘The emperor 
beheld in the features of the young prince 
all the distinctive traits of the Austrian ta- 
mily; but to produce a smile on his coun- 
tenance, it was necessary to make a pro- 
mise of bringing hima play things. ‘This was 
i promise that could at least be fulfilled. 

‘In this first interview with his daughter 
the Emperor of Austria infermed her tha’ 
she must consider herself as separated, fo 
a ume, trom her husband; that measures 
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would be taken to enable her to join him at 
a future time, but in the meanwhile, he ad- 
vised her tu proceed, with her son, to Vienna, 
where she might find consolation in the bo- 
som of her family. 

‘The Emperor Francis repeated his visit 
on the following day, when he was accom- 
panied by the Emperor Alexander, who had 
expressed a wish to wait on the empress, 
This extraordinary mark of politeness, served 
enly to increase Napoleon’s vexatiou. The 
last accounts he received from Rambouillet 
were, that the empress would set out for 
Vienna the moment he quitted Fontaine- 
bleau; that she would carry her son with 
her, and would be attended by the Duchess 
of Montebello, the Countesses of Montes- 
quiou and of Brignolet, General Caffarelli, 
Baron Beausset and Boron Menneval. 

‘ But it is time to close the recital of this 
great catastrophe. My wearied pen has 
several times dropped from my hand; but I 
now restnne it to fulfil my task. 

‘The commissioners of the allied powers 
had all arrived at Fontainebleau, and the 
departure was fixed for the 20th of April, 
On the night of the 19th Napoleon expe- 
rienced another desertion: his confidential 
valet Constant, and his Mameluke Koustan, 
disappeared, 

‘On the 20th at noon, the travelling car- 
riages drew up in the court of the cheval- 
blanc, at the foot of the fer-d-cheval steps. 
The imperial guard formed itself in lines. 
At one o’clock Napoleon quitted his apart- 
ment. Tebeheld, ranged along the avenues 
through wich he passed, all that now re- 
mained of the most numerous and brilliant 
court in Europe: these individuals were, 
tlie Duke of Bassano, Genera! Belliard, Co- 
lonel de Bussi, Colonel Anatole Montes- 
quiou, Count of Turenne, General Fouler, 
Baron Mesgrigny, Colonel Gourgaud, Ba- 
ron Fain, Lieutenant-Colonel Athalin, Ba- 
ron de la Place, Baron Lelorgne d’ldeville, 
Chevalier Jouanne, General Kosakowski, 
and Colonel Vonsowitch; these two last 
were natives of Poland. 

‘Napoleon shook hands with them all, 
then hastily descending the steps, he passed 
the range of carriages and advanced towards 
the imperial guard. Waving signified that 
he wished to speak, all were hushed in a 
moment, and in profound sileace listened 
to his last words. 

‘* Soldiers of my old guard,” said he, “g 
bid you farewell. During twenty years you 
have been my constant companions in the 
path of honour and glory. In our late 
disasters, as well as in the days of our pros 
perity, you invariably proved yourselves 
models of courage and fidelity. With men 
such as you, our cause could not have been 
lost: but a protracted civil war would have 
ensued, and the miseries of France would 
thereby have been augmented. I have, 


therefore, sacrificed all our interests to those 
of the country. I depart: you, my friends, 
will continue to serve France, whose happ! 
ness has ever been the only subject of 
thoughts, and still will be the sole object o! ny 
wishes! Do not deplore my fate: 1 I con- 
sent to live, it is that I may still contribute 
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to your glory. 
should wish to press you all to my bosom: 


let me, at least, embrace your standard !” 
At these words General Petit took the 
eagle and advanced. Napoleon received 
the general in his arms, po kissed the fla. 
The silent admiration which this moving 
scene inspired, was interrupted only by the 
occasional sobs of the soldiers. Napoleon 
made an effort to subdue the emotion by 
which he was powerfully azitated, and then 
added ina fir tone of voice, “ Farewell, 
ence more, my old comrades! Let this last 
kiss be impressed on all your hearts !".... 
Then rushing from ; unidst the groupe which 
surrounded hii, he hastily stepped ito his 
carriage, where General Bertrand had alre: ady 
taken his seat. 

‘ The carriages instantly drove off. They 
took the road to Lyons, and were escorted 
by French troops. As he drove along, Na- 
poleon ¢ every W here received the most atfect- 
ing testimonies of love and reyret....... 
“Praise may be doubted; but I am not 
aware that sorrow has hitherto been ques- 
tioned ; and when a people weep tor their 
sovereign, they may be believed to be sin- 
cere.”’ 

Baron Fain adds to his work the se- 
cret correspondence of Napoleon, the 
Duke of Vicenza, Prince Metternich, 
the Duke of Bassano; with the official 
documents, treaties, &c. They shew 
the indecision of the Allied Sovereigns, 
andthe obstinacy of Napoleon, until too 
late for him to retain his power. These 
documents give an increased value to 
the narrative of Baron Fain. 


> +b oe 


Guzmand’ Alfarache, the Spanish Rogue. 


WE are glad to perceive that a second 
and improved edition of the ‘ Life and 
Adventures of Guzman d’Alfarache, the 
Spanish Rogue,’ is just published. On 
the appearance of the first edition, some 
twelve months ago, we did justice to the 
spirit of Mr. Brady’s translation of this 
amusing work, pew so much resembles 
‘Gil Blas.’ Indeed, some of the inci- 
dents are so nearly alike, particularly 
Gil Blas’ amour with Camilla, which 
is but another version of the affair be- 
tween Guzman and the lady of St. Cy- 
prian Street with her terrible brother, 
that it cannot be doubted, that upon the 
history of the latter Spanish rogue, Le 
Sage constructed his tale of the former. 
This ought to exempt Guzman from the 
sentence, which we have heard pro- 
nounced against him, of being an infe- 
rior Gil Bias; for it should be recol- 
lected, that, without the example of 
Gazman, Gil Blas would, in all proba- 
bility, have never seen the light. * The 
Adventures of Guzman D’ Alfarache’ 
Were written originally in Spanish, by 
Alasco Aleman, Contador de Resoltas 


short account of one 





Farewell, my comrades! I } to Philip the heel a situation sel high 


rank in the royal accountant’s oifice. 
From this Le Sage wrote an abridgment 
inthe French language; and it was not 
until after this period that his § Gil Blas’ 
made tts appearance. From the edition 
thus abridged by Mons. Le Sage, Mr. 
Brady has executed his present ‘transla- 
tion, which we recommend to the no- 
tice of our readers with the following 
of Guzman’s 
tricks, by which he extricated himself 
from the condition of hall-errand boy, 
half-beggar:— 


‘One day, as I was sitting at my usual 
post, reflecting on the pleasures I should 
enjoy at Genoa, my agreeable reverie was 
disturbed by some one, who called me two 
or three times. I turned round to see who 
it could be that was so well acquainted with 
my name, and perceived that it was an old 
apothec ary, who had often employed me 
before. He beckoned me to come to him, 
and [ ran immediately; but two of my com- 
panions, who were nearer to him, got before 
me, and proffered their services before I 
came up. He, however, repulsed them 
sharply, saying, “*No, no; get you gone, 
birds of prey; this is not a morsel for you, 
but for my faithful Guzman.” He little 
thought he spoke so truly. Then address- 
ing himself to me, who had just come up,— 
“Open thy basket,” added he; and he 
threw into it three hags of money, which he 
had with him wrapped in the corner of 
his cloak. ‘To what brazier must I carry 
all this copper?” quoth [, with a smile. 
* This copper!” answered the apothecary, 
laughing outright; “ here’s a pretty rogue 
of a beggar, that takes silver for copper. 
Come, march on,” continued he, “ for Lam 
in haste: I have engaged to pay a foreign 
merchant this money to-day, who has sold 
me some drugs.” 

‘This might have been ls intention; but 
[ had formed another to defeat it the i instant 
I heard those charming words, “open thy 
basket.” ‘The news of, ‘the birth of an only 


son causes less joy to a tender parent than | 


I felt at those sweet words, which engraved 
themselves on my heart, if | may so express 
it, in letters of gold. I looked on these 
three bags as a present sent me from Hea- 
ven, to enable me to support the part [ had 
to perform at Genoa, and concluded them 
already my own. As my man had not the 
slightest suspicion of me, being already well 
convinced, as he conceiv red, of my honesty, 
he walked before, and I followed him, pre- 
tending now and then that I was obliged to 
rest myself alittle, as if my burthen were 
too great; although, in truth, I could have 
wished it much heavier. I never was so 
anxious to meet a crowd of people as on 
this occasion, oreven a sly turning, by which 
I could suddenly disappe: ur from my unsus- 
pecting friend the apothecary. We chanced, 


however, shortly to pass a tad with whieh 
I was well acquainted, the front and back 
doors of which stood most invitingly open. I 
could not allow this opportunity to escape 
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me, but entered instantly, and passed 
through the house without meeting any in- 
terruption, and in less than two minutes had 
got through two or three streets, as though 
I had wings to my feet. I then resumed 
my usual pace, to avoid suspicion, being far 
enough from my apothecary, and walked on 
as demurely as though nothing had hap- 


pened,’ 
—— —~— 4+ Po ao 


School Hours; or, a Collection of [’xer- 
cises and Prize Poems, composed by 
the Young Gentlemen under the Tui- 
tion of the Rev, A. Burnaby, M. A. 
!2mo. pp. 183. London, 1823, 

We really have so much juvenile po- 

etry 8 submitted to us in our editorial ca- 

pacity, that we feel very loath to touch 
it critically even when it presents itself 
in a neatly printed littie spies like 
the ‘School Hours.’ In the preface Mr. 
Burnaby says,—* Of these slender pros 
ductions, which have received a mere 
verbal correction from myself, no more 
can be said than that their merit is such 
only as might be expected from school- 
boys, hardly one of whom had exceed- 
ed his sixteenth year;’ and he states 
that his motive in publishing them is to 
shew that the school-hours of the chil- 


| dren entrusted to his care have not been 


idly thrown away. 

‘School Hours’ is divided into four 
parts, — English Verse, Latin Verse, 
Themes and Essaysin English, and La- 
tin Themes. Thethemes, both Latin and 
English, are on the usual common -place 
topics, nor is there any thing very novel 
in the way the subjects are treated, 
though to school-boys they are very cre- 
ditable. 

Of the specimens of English verse the 
paraphrases are decidedly the best. 
‘Youth,’ a poem from the Greek of 
Tweddell, has considerable merit ; and 
the work, on the whole, does credit to 
| the academy of Mr. Burnaby; we are 
sorry, however, that one of the English 
poems is political,—we allude to the 
poem with the Latin title of ‘ Britannia 
Rediviva.’ Loyalty is a very good thing 
in itself and very commendable in a tu- 
tor, but the less that school-boys meddle 
with politics the better; and foul words 
do not become little masters and misses 
on any subject; it is, therefore, with 
pain that we see any class of men 
branded by a school-boy as ‘the mad 
sons of vice, the factious crew, the base 
reformers ;’ or to see it imputed to 
them that ‘to plan rebellion was their 
sole delight ;’ nor does the verse in which 





these epithets are conveyed atone for 
their coarseness,—take, for instance, 
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| . . 
po following character of the reforgn- 
ers :— 
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* But, ah! we see their wiles, we know tlicir joy 

Was but to rob—to murder—to destroy ; 

To raise the torch of discord and of wur, 

T unsheath the sword, and point the deathly 
spear ; 

To head the guiltless on the gory plain, 

And stalk ferocious o'er the heaps of sinin; 

Drown the lost state in anarchy and blood, 

And raise themselves where once the senate 
stood.’ 
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A Descriptive Itinerary. By VAtssE 

Vituiers, Inspector of the Posts, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of the Arcades at 
Rome, &c. Paris. 

(Concluded from p. 618.) 
HAVING given a general outline of the 
plan and the merits of the above work, 
our task might be supposed to be com- 
pleted ; but we do not wish our readers 
to take our bare word, and we will 
therefore afford them an opportunity of 
judging for themselves by transcribing 
some of our author’s descriptions. To 








begin with that of the Chateau of 


Villebon, where the virtuous Sully 
expired, and which is situated about 
one league from Courville, in the midst 
of the most monotonous and clayey 
plains of La Beauce. :— 


‘When I visited it, in 1820, ‘says our tra- 
veller’ it was occupied by M. de Pontoi ; 
he had bought it of M. de l’Aubépine, who 
inherited it from his mother, whose maiden 
name was Sully. Deep ruts, mounds, bogs, 
and a miserable hamlet present themselves 
on approaching the Chateau de Villebon ; 
yet extensive and magnificent gardens, and 
a still more extensive and magnificent. park 
surround this gothic edifice, “the last resi- 
dence of the great Sully. ‘Tt remains ex- 
actly as he left it, and is a square brick 
building, very massive, and of an imposing 
height, enclosing a small square gloomy 
court-yard. Its old battlements, the four 
towers projecting from its corners, the deep 
moat that encircles it, and the large draw- 
bridge all reminded me of the feudal times 
in which it was built. 

‘The interior has not undergone any 
change since the days of the illustrious pro- 
prietor. There is all his old furniture, his 
tapestry of Beauvais, and his beds of damask, 
gr@ de Tours, and embossed velvet. I felt 
x“ pleasure in being thus surrounded by the 
tute contemporaries of this great man, and, 
whikt traversing the spacious apartments, [ 
was almost tempted to seek for the vene- 
rable host: but when I reached his own 
room, and stood by the bed on which he 
died, a feeling of piety and of profound 
melancholy pervaded my whole soul, and 
gave rise to serious reflections on the times 
already past, and those yet to come. 

‘All the other parts of the chAteau are 
equally gloomy, not even exc epting the gal- 
levy, which occupies one of the four wings 
on ‘the first story. A great deal of rusty ar- 


mour is kept in it, amongst which I “was | 
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shown that of Sully, and several shields in 
high preservation. “On the ground floor is 
the room in which Henry the Great slept 
when re visited this great minister.’ 

On reaching Novent-le-itotrou, our 
traveller speaks of the three hospitals 
of that city. The principal one was 
founded by Sully, and contains his tomb 


and that of his wife. 

‘They are in a sort of small chapel, or 

oratory, representing them kneeling beside 
each oth er, Opposite to the wall on which 
the tables of the law of Moses are written. 
The statues, which are of white marble, 
are placed on a stone pedestal, and were 
sc ulptured in 1642, by Boudin, whose 
name is at the base of the monument. On 
the wall, behind, is a marble slab bearing 
the following epitaph: 

6“ Here lies the body of the most high, most 
mighty, and most illustrious Maximilian de 
Bethune, Duke of Sully, Marquis of Rosny, 
and Sovereign Prince of Hen? icheme mt and 
of Boisbelle. He died ut the age of eighty- 
two, on the 22nd of December, 1641, at his 
chateau of Villebon, whence his corpse was 
transported to this place, Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
called the Bethune, where also reposes, by tie 
side of his illustrious ashes, the very high and 
mighty lady, Madame Rachael de Coc hefilet, 
Duchess of Sully, his spouse, who died at Pu- 
ris in the year 1659, aged 97.’” 

‘ Beneath this epitaph i is the following in- 
scription : 

*** Tlommage rendu aux manes du grand 
Sully tant en son nom qu'en celui de la Séré- 
nissime Marianne de Hohenlohe Valdenberg 
Comtesse d’Orsay et de Nogent son epouse.’’ 

Our author very judiciously remarks 
that there is a great omission in this in- 
scription, the name of the Count d’Or- 
say and Nogent, who erected this monu- 
ment to the memory of the great Sully, 
is left out: tanten son nom, qu’en celut 
de la sérénissime, §c. 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, 
would like to follow our traveller to the 
retreats of the new and silent monks of 
La Trappe, established in 1815 at Laval 
and Meilleraye, and to become acquainted 
w'th the most enthusiastic of their order 
—the former Baron de Geramb, ex- 
chamberlain of the Emperor of Austria, 
whose singular history forms a sort of 
episode to the work. But we prefer 
concluding our extracts by a short no- 
tice of Ancenis :— 

‘It is a pretty town containing about 
3,500 inhabitants, and is interesting on ac- 
count of its situation, its port on the Loire, 
and its old castle belonging to the dukes of 
Bethune. 

‘ Ancenis is the seat of one of the sub- 
prefectures for the department of Lower 
Loire, and of a civil tribunal. Its principal 


commerce Is in its own products of wood and 
wine, which are embarked here for Nantes. 
é All our geographers speak of the three 
| vessels( La Nompareille, le Grand-Caraquon, 
ct le Grand Henri), which were built and 
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launched at Ancenis under the direction of 
Francis [. and Henry If. In these days we 
seek in vain for the forest of Ancents, Which 
we are told furnished the timber for their 
construction, DPesides, these three ships 
never could have been launched from An- 
cenis, for the tide dues not reach so far and 
never did; it stops six ieagues below the 
city. It is useless to attempt tracing the 
origin of this error, which has doubtless 
arisen In some misnomer, that has been 
transmitted from generation to veneration 
down to the geographers of our tines,’ 

From so great a variety of interesting 
matter, to cull further extracts would 
make us exceed our limits, and could 
not enable our readers to dispense with 
referring to the work itself, which is des- 
tined to be the czcerone of ail amateurs 
who pique themselves on their accu- 
racy, and of all travellers who wish for 
information. 

GHriginal. 
VOLNEY REFUTED. 


(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 











A REFUTATION 

OF Mr. VOLNEY’s ASSERFION,— 
‘All the pretended personages, from Adam 
to Abraham, or his father Ter ‘ah, are my- 
thological beings, stars, constellations, coun- 
tries.’—V ‘olney’ s Ruins of Empires, see note, 
p. 80, 8vo. edit. ' 

Thus saith Mr. Volney; and in these 
latter times, it is no unusual thing to 
hear people oppose reason to religion, 
and conversely, Some will have it, 
that reason is advancing to the acme of 
perfection, and will soon disperse the 
mist of superstition,—under which 
term they include every sysiem of reli- 
gion extant. Others again, who are 
what is called ‘ extremely strict,’ think 
it presumptuous on the part of man, 
and derogatory to the Deity, to met ition 
them at the same time. It may be 
only necessary to observe, both parties 
are in error, because reason and revela- 
tion proceed from one and the same di- 
vine source. No doubt, it is very true 
that the genuine Christian is the work 
of divine grace, but in no wise 1s man’s 
essential difference from the brute crea- 
tion to be laid aside ; it may, and ought 
to be restricted to its own proper limi- 
tation, beyond that, any light it may 
vive is, like the zqnzs fatuus, “but decep- 
tive; it will lez ad from the path of sense 
to the intricacies of scepticism, then from 
one doubt to another, and, at last, will 
leave its wretched victim in a state © 
apathy as to himself and his Creator. | 

The design of Mr. Volney, 10 his 
‘Ruins of Empires,’ is to shew that 
Moses was an ingenious impostor; © hat 
his system of theology is but a simplif- 
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cation of Asiatic and Egyptian mytholo- 
gy; OT, that the personages in the Pen- 
tateuch are but the imaginary deities of 
heathenism personified. He states that 
Genesis was never written by Moses, but 
is a compilation digested in after times, 
after the return from the Babylonish 
captivity 5 and particularizes the tenth 
chapter as mythological. Now the 
tenth chapter of Genesis has such sup- 
port from ancient profane writers, as to 
satisfy any reasonable mind that it is 
not only an historical document, but of 
a date longantecedent to the Babylonish 
captivity. This truth the learned Cam- 
den has, I think, pretty clearly establish- 
ed in the commencement of his ‘ Britan- 
nia.” Having proved the prim incole 
of Britain to be the same with the an- 
cient Gauls, he asserts they are the 
descendants of Gomer, the grandson 
of Noah—* * Quz nunc sunt Galli,” say 
Josephus and Zonaras, ‘* Gomari, Go- 
meret et Gomerite ad Gomero vocaban- 
tur.’ From these Gomari, or Gomeri, 
of Gaul, I have always believed that our 
Britons were descended, and that the 
name is an argument of the origin; 
and the proper and peculiar name of 
the Britons confirms the same, for they 
usually call themselves Kumero, Cymro, 
and Kumerz; their women, Kwmeraces; 
and their language, Kumeracg: nor do 
they acknowledge any other names, al- 
though some sciolists have invented 
Cambri and Cambria. And whence, I 
pray, can we derive these names, but 
from that Gomer, and the Gomeri in 
adjacent Gaul, which was the seat of 
the ancient Gomeri? The learned do 
believe that the Germans are descended 
from Aschenaz, the Turks from To- 
gormah; for, at the present day, the 
Jews callthe one Togormath, the other, 
Aschenaz. No one denies that the 
Thracians, Ionians, Riphei, and Mos- 
chi, are descended from Thirax, Javan, 
Riphat, and Moschus, for the names dif- 
fer not; likewise the Aithiopians from 
Chus, the Egyptians from Misraim, 
sons of Cham, for they are called by 
these names in their own tongues.’ He 
likewise shews that the Gauls were call- 
ed Cimbri by Cicero, Appian, and other 
ancient writers. From their predatory 
mode of life, Cimber and latro became 
Synonymous terms—¥‘ Non tamen Cim- 
er,’ says Camden, ‘ magis latronem sig- 
mficat, quam Aigyptius superstitiosum, 
Chaldeeus Astrologum, et Sibarita deli- 
catulum.’ These several people, or na- 
tions, above cited, most undoubtedly 
must have been so denominated long 
Prior to the Babylonish captivity ; nor 
an their several names be accounted 
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for in any other way than this,—that 
they are patronymics. Increase of po- 
pulation was the principal cause of mi- 
gration from the parent stock ; for safety 
and mutual protection they migrated in 
clans, comprised of families united by 
the natural ties of consanguinity; from 
the name of their chief each clan took 
one general name, just as it 1s at this 
day in the Highlands of Scotland. That 
the first appellation should remain for 
azes Is no wise remarkable, because 
each clan settled, of consequence, in 
places never before inhabited, and, of 
course, it would be a considerable time 
before their language or manners would 
undergo any sensible change. W he- 
ther, then, are we to believe the simple 
narration of Moses, ‘By these were the 
isles of the Gentiles divided in their 
lands; every one after his tongue, after 
their families, in their nations ;’—or 
the whimsical inventions of the inge- 
nious Mr. Volney? fn truth, people, 
now-a-days, are so fond of novelty, as 
to despise what is old—the revealed re- 
ligion is very old; but they delight in 
the misuse of reason—it is modern. 

Sir W. Jones, than whom no one was 
more capable of sifting the matter, thus 
delivers himself before the Asiatic So- 
ciety, in his tenth anniversary dis- 
course,—‘ In the first place, we cannot 
surely deem it an inconceivable advan- 
tage, that all our historical researches 
have confirmed the Mosaic accounts of 
the primitive world; and our testimony 
on that subject ought to have the great- 
er weight, because, if the result of our 
observations had been totally different, 
we should nevertheless have published 
them, not indeed with equal pleasure, 
but with equal confidence; for truth ts 
mighty, and, whatever be its conse- 
quences, must always prevail,’ 

In conclusion.—To believe that the 
Pentateuch, all of it, was not written by 
Moses,—that the other books of Scrip- 
ture were not written by the reputed 
authors, must of necessity place the 
person who thinks so in a most ridicu- 
lous point of view,—actually in oppo- 
sition with himself, because he gives his 
assent to an impossibility, attributes to 
the writers an ingenuity without paral- 
lel, and includes the necessity of im- 
postors in different ages to carry on the 
ingenious system. Now the Hindus 
and Chinese have had ages of uninter- 
rupted peace, yet their religions are not 
one jot the more intelligible. The 
Jews,—one time in captivity, another 
time overrun by their enemies, and 
constantly opposing their own religion, 
—have, notwithstanding, conveyed to 
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the world the only rational mode of wor- 


ship. MILES. 
CROCKERY’S JOURNEY, 
OR, 


A WEEK'S BEARD. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—It happened that my father never 
shaved himself—* Well! sir,’ you cry, 
‘and what have I to do with that ? Pa- 
tience, good Mr, Editor, and I will ex- 
plain myself. ‘To begin again: it hap- 
pened that my father never shaved 
himself; we had not such a thing as a 
razor about the house ; the consequence 
was, that when the down upon my chin 
became hair, and when I could no 
longer clip the said hair with a pair of 
Scissors, SO as to appear decent, it came 
to pass that my father took me by the 
hand, and kindly introduced me to his 
man of suds—his barber, as they called 
such men in that day,—they are all hair- 
dressers now. Well, sir, my beard 
was taken oif pleasantly enough; and, 
as I heard all, and more than all, the 
news of the parish, I began to like my 
trips tothe barber. But all this while, 
sir, my beard waxed strong; and, in 
the course of afew years, became the 
dark and dreary expanse that it 1s at 
this moment; yea, so strong and stub- 
born did it get, that when [ began to 
find the inconvenience of not shaving 
myself, during divers journeys which in 
after life I had to take, it fairly set all 
my attempts at defiance; for though I 
tried all the poetical Packwood's inven- 
tions—the guarded razor,-and I know 
not how many sorts of soap that were 
to make shaving a most easy business— 
it was quite in vain, for, after disfiguring 
my chin and face with gashes imnu- 
merable, I gave up the matter in des- 
pair; and to this day am waited on by 
others to perform that for me, which I 
ought to perform myself, But to illus- 
trate the inconvenience. 

About the latter end of August last, 
having a week to spare from my avo¢ca- 
tions in London, I accepted the invita- 
tion of a friend to spend it with him at 
his residence in the most distant part of 
Essex, bordering on Suffolk. His house 
stands by itself in a beautiful situation— 
for any thing but shaving: being two 
miles from the nearest village, and six 
or seven from any market-town. 

J started on a Monday morning, after 
having had the razor passed twice over my 
visage, so as to make it last clean as long 
as possible, having no doubt but that 
some chance or other would give me 
the opportunity of having the operation 
repeated several times while m the 
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country; but, alas! in this world, who 
shall make sure of getting shaved ? 

I met with a warm welcome: my 
friend, his daughters, and son, were all 
attention to me; and I went to bed, on 
Monday night, a happy man,—for my 
beard scarcely had begun to feel bristly. 
Tuesday was devoted to pleasure ; we 
fished in the river Stour, waiked in the 
wood on the hill, and in the evening 
had a pleasant party of friends, who 
had been invited to meet me. By this 
time the heat of the weather had acted 
upon my beard, as it would upon a field 
of grass after rain, for it had sprouted 
inconceivably ; ; but, however, | passed 
mustertolerably well that night, though, 
for the life of me, I could not keep my 
hand from my chin, partly with a de- 
sire to hide it, and partly to ascertain 
if the beard kept increasing. Still I 
played my hand at whist, without fan- 
cyiug every eye to be directed to it, and 
sang * The Dog’s Meat Man,’ and ano- 
ther song or two, without being more 
nervous than usual. 

But the next morning, Wednesday, I 
looked a perfect fright ; I plainly saw, 
at the breakfast table, that my host’s 
daughters could scarcely keep from tit- 
tering at the cockney’s beard; and I 


was obliged to make inquiry for the 


nearest operator upon chins. He re- 
sided at the village of G , and | 
was to know his cottage by the usual 
striped ~— over the door, To G 
1 fagged on foot,—two miles, up hill all 
the way, ona smoking hot morning; 
and found the house, and the poll, but 
not the barber. All was fast. Upon 
inquiry I found that the man, who had 
wisely two strings to his bow, was out 
thatching wheat ricks at farmer A.’s, and 
his wife was gone gleaning. I mention 
his wife, because some country barbers’ 
wives use the razor as well as their 








spouses ; how far those spouses like to | 


see them handle other men’s chins, is 
another matter. Farmer A’s, it appear- 
ed, was still three miles off ; but, with 
the energy of despair, I went shithes, 
determining to be shaved in a barn, or 
in the open field, if possible, rather than 
return with my long beard. 

| reached the farmer’s, but had not 
thought of the improbability of the 
thatching shaver having his tackle with 
him: of course he had not, but he ci- 
villy applied at the farm-house, to bor- 
row the master’s razor, &c.; but he 
was gone to the market at Bury St. 
Edmonds, and had locked up his shav- 
ing case. 

I was done, or rather I was not done; 
and returned with heavy steps, a heavy 
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house. There I found that ] was engaged 
out for the evening at Mr. D's. What 
could be done? 1 had already walked 
ten miles, dinner was waiting, and as 
we had some distance to go, we must 
start directly after. My friend’s son, 
with a half-serious, half-comic face, said, 
‘Shall I try?’ My nerves would not let 
me accept the offer, so I went as | was ; 

having first buried my chin as deep | in 
my neckcloth as possible ; ; hoping, by 
this means, and by holding a handkes- 
chief before my face, or getting into a 
dark corner, to escape particular notice 

at the party. But here I met several 
strangers, chiefly agric ulturists, and | 
am pretty sure they were quizzing me 
and my beard, for 1 could hear nothing 
but such remarks as ‘a good crop ;’ 

‘the barley wants mowing ;’ ‘fine beard- 
ed wheat this year ;’ ‘there are plenty 
of hares ;’ and so forth. All this so 
disconcerted me, that at winst | revoked, 
and consequently provoked ; forgot my 


songs, and was obliged to begin two or 


three times over without ever finishing 
one; and, in short, was so completely 
flabbergastered that I almost wished my- 
self and my beard at the ; but | 
must not mention this to ¢ ears polite.” 
The party, at last, did break up, though 
it seemed to me as if it never wou! ld; 
but not without giving rise to fresh 1 tae 
vitations for the next night. I inwardly 
vowed not to go, except I could get rid 
of my beard, for by this time I was 
‘bearded like the pard ;’ and, therefore, 
on the Thursday morning set off for 
C , another village about four miles 
off, where the pole-ish Operator was 
more likely to be at home, inasmuch as 
he was bleeder and tooth-drawer as well 
as shaver; for there is, here and there, 
one of that sort still in existence. Dur- 
ing my walk I could not help thinking, 
with no little vexation, that 1 was losing 
all the little fishing parties, &c. that 
would have made my mornings so plea- 
sant, in consequence of my ’ villainous 
beard. I could have wished there had 
never been a hair on man’s chin; or 
that the custom of cherishing beards, 
and sleeping with them tied up in silk 
bags to keep them in shape, as was the 
case in former ages, had been the fa- 
shion now. 

These cogitations brought me to 
C ; there 1 found the poll, and the 
window beneath it. * Is Hardy at home ?’ 
said I, * No, sir,’ replied his wife, ‘he 
is gone to draw Mr, Snaggs’s tooth, who 
is “the churchwarden, sir, and always 
gives half a crown, and a mug of ale 
for the job, so Hardy is necessiated to 

















paid; but if you will please e to sit down, 
sir, he can’t be long.” Down I sat, 
quietly for one quarter of an hour; the 
next | whiled away in looking at the 
gaudy pictures which were stuck round 
the shop: Faith, Charity, and Ii ope 
were there; though I had nearly given 
up the last, and Patience was altogether 
gone. Mrs. Hardy now offered to Zo and 
look for her husband : she did so; and 
brought bim in, froma the Red Liew. as 
drunk asany nervous man would wish to 
see hisshaver. Snaggs’s ale had given him 
a relish for a drop more; Snaggs’s half. 
crown gave him the means of pr ocuring 
it ; the Red Lion lay plump in his way 
howe ; and what, as in stammered when 
he came in, could he * do better than 
step in, and have halfa pint, you know.’ 
As | saw Mrs. Hardy was preparing to 
give her husband a lathering, and as he 
was too hopelessly drunk to answer the 
purpose for which I wanted him, | 
thought it best to depart without one 
myself ; ; and, therefore, left him to un- 
dergo his strapping as he might. 

I returned tired and out of spirits; 
did not half like the jokes that were 
passed on my ill-luck; ate but little 
dinner; sent my excuses by my friends, 
and went to bed in dudgeon and disgust 
at eight o’clock. 

Friday morning | passed in a similar 
fruitless trip in ‘another direction; in 
that case, Iriday not being much of a 
shaving day, the village tonsor had gone 
to cut the hair of the boys at a large 
boarding-school, some miles off, at two- 
pence a-head, the master charging six- 
pence in his bill to the parents. 

Saturday was to be Sudbury Market, 
and a creat effort was to be made, that 
I might be fit for church on Sunday. 
My friend, accordingly, had his white- 
faced horse put in the gig, and we 
started: in imagination I already began 
to feel a diminution of beard, but after 
going three miles of the seven we had 
to go, a spring broke, and down we 
came in the mud, far from help of any 
sort; so that after pulling the gig out 
of the road, we were obiiged 10 carry 
the cushions, great coats, &c, and lead 
the horse to a ‘farm- house about a mile 
off; then we had another mile to go for 
a blacksmith ; in short we had so far to 
go, and so much to do, that J took my 
beard back again ! 

Sunday I remained in the house all 
day; for though I had taken down w ith 
me my close- fitting light-coloured stock- 
ing pantaloons, and white silk half hose, 
and sundry other matters of clothings 
made in the very tip-top style by w hat 
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d'ye-call-um, of Bond Street, (I shall 
remember his name when he sends in 


the bill at Christmas) with a white hat | have set down to indite this. 





rat’s bladder one itself, or any of the 
others; and to tell you what it is, I 
It be nei- 


to crown the whole, certainly with a|ther more nor less than a strip of white 


yjew to cutting a dashinacountry church, 
my confounded beard spoiled all. 1 
wore them it is true; but my friend’s 
family, with the cook, dairy-maid, and 
shoe-boy, were the only persons grati- 
fied with the sight. None of the bump- 
‘kins at church were prevented from lis- 
tening to the sermon by gazing at my 
finery ; neither did any of the farmer’s 
cons go home cursing their stars that 
they could not dress so nattely; and 
more than all, the farmer’s daughters 
had not their shumbers broken that night 
with thinking what a nice fellow young 
Squire Crockery was. 

On Monday morning early I carefully 
packed up all my thingamys, as my pre- 
decessor used to say in the play, and 
sneaked back to town with a very hand- 
some week's beard, 

Iam your's, &c. 
CROCKERY, JUN, 
—_v4#Dpoe—— 


THE HORSE-KEEPER’S BAROMETER. 
To the Editor of the Litterary Chronicle, 


Sir,—I humbly begs pardon for trou- 
bling such a clever gentleman as you 
be, with any nonsense of mine; but 
you must know, sir, that I can read a 
bit, and, as this scrawl will inform you, 
I can handle a goose’s feather a bit too; 
you must likewise know, sir, that my 
measter, who be a tightish man in this 
parish, and who farms a mort of land, 
takes in your Litterary Chronicle (by 
the bye, you spell it wrong, I was al- 
Ways taught to spell ditter with two t’s), 
and you will agree that I have some 
knowledge in that sort of stui, when | 
acquaint you that I be horse-keeper to 
this master o’ mine. Well, sir, as I 
said before, he takes in your paper, 
and it be a part of my duty to fetch it 
from the post, which being the case, I 
always thinks 1 be untitled to take first 
peep at it; to be sure, measter don’t get 
it quite so soon as he might if I didn't, 


1 . > 
out | never minds that, for we poor sar- | 


vants are quite enough put upon as it is, 
and so | feels it my duty to read the 
Literary first and foremost. 

_ Now, sir, last week, when I fetched 
it, I stopped about two hours under 
that long story about Mr. Daniell and 
his high-grow-meters; and a nation 
tough job 1 had on’t; but I likes it for 
all that, for I’m a bit of a weather-wise 
chap myself, and I thinks that my bar- 
“t=meter be as good a one even as the 


| 


leather, which I keep nailed up by the 
side of old Captain's stall; and so sure 
as that be damp or that be dry in the 


/morning, so sure we have a wet day or 


a fine one, 
Hoping you'll excuse my impudence 
in becoming one of your corresponding 


society, and begs to say | am your hum- 


ble sarvant, to command, 
JOHN THE HORSE-KEEPER, 
Forearth, Essex. 








@Oriqtnal Boetry. 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF 
Mr. JAMES WALLIS, OF EDMONTON, 


An amiable young Man. Addressed to his Mother. 


On, cease those tears! nor let maternal grief 
Press with such power upon the heart !—His 
woes 
Are o'er; and every pang that rent his form 
Is fled. Tiie work of terror’d Death is done, 
And he hath entered heaven’s celestial gates. 
His is a deep infinity of bliss,— 
A bliss unfading as the eternal God !— 
Think of his soul array’d in shining garb !— 
Think of his voice commingling with 
strains 
Of soft soul-thrilling music breath’d from lips 
Of star-wing’d seraphim, who hymn their 
Lord !— 
Think of the dazzling radiance of his state— 
Think of his changeless and enduring life,— 
A lovely life devoid of care and crime,— 
A life that Death can never more subdue, 
A life divested of the deep-ton’d woes 
That on our earth the voice of sorrow sings :-— 
He is gone from the land of our life 
Like a dream from the ’wakening brain ; 
He is safe from this world and its strife, 
Nor can sorrow assail him again. 
His pangs are now stingless, for, aye— 
His hopes and his fears all o’er ; 
And, though memory urges the sigh, 
Let the parting afflict you no more, 
Or, if still thy affection will trace 
The scenes of those happy days fled,— 
Recalling his form and his face, 
Recalling those looks that are dead ;— 
Reflect ’mid thy sorrowing sighs,— 
Let his happiness check the sad tear,— 
Your beloved one lives in the skies,— 
His miseries died on bis bier! 
Edmonton. J.J. LEATHWICK. 


the 





farmer Strongteam’s hedge, spelling out. 


SELF LFA FALAPPLLFIEL LABEL IBEEP4ELLAFLEFLEVTALEALEaL ET 
SENSIBiLITY. 
Is it to sigh o’er tales of fancied woe, 
| To drop o'er fiction’s page the sacred tear ; 
| Imaginary treasures to bestow, 
And bid such gifts the lonely victim cheer? 
No! "tis to feel for every bleeding heart 
That treach’ry’s shaft has wounded to the 
core, 
| The soothing strains of pity to impart, 
And bid the child of sorrow weep no more. 
Does it in public charities reside, 
With large donations from a titled name ; 
_ But push tie weeping supplicant aside, 
i And tinge the cheek of Poverty with shame? 
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No! ‘tis to seek the deep sequester'd spot 
Where, hid fiom every eye, the wretched 
pine ; 
By all but Heav’n and Charity forgot 
The task to bid them live and bope is thine. 


Is it to seek for temporary fame 
By rich endowments and the lofty fane ; 

Where for admittance, in compassion’s name, 
The child of sorrow pleads, but pleads in 

vain? 

No! ‘tis to hide from ev'ry human eye 
The kindly aid to suff ‘ring mortals giv’n 5 

The blest reward of Christian charity 

Is the bright crown that waits the just in 
heav'n. 

10th Sep. 1823. 


PLE PL IL LO LA LOFPELEL LEE LEO 


SONNET ON FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 
FRIENDSHIP! the finest balm the soul can 
sipy— 
Pure, unalloy’d with baneful passions’ 
flow, 
The sweetest heav’nliest pleasure we caa 
know,— 
Presents Contentment’s chalice to the lip 
Of darken’d man—and, like bright Phebus’ 
Tay, 
Gleams on the soul and drives Despair and Pain 
away. 
Love! men have called thee heavenly.—I 
have found 
Thy visitation but a demon’s coil :— 
Pride, selfish care, unkindly passions boil 
At thy approach, and tho’ awhile the sound 
Of happiness and joy regales the heart, 
‘Tis but the tempest-calm ;—the power that 
keens the smart !— 
Love leaves a riven heart its deadly token ; 
But Friendship knits anew the heart that’s 
broken J.P. 


Che Mrama 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury Lane.—Though Mr. Elliston 
has not produced those attractive novel- 
ties, which, we are assured, were in store 
for the play-going public, yet, consider- 
ing the season of the year, and the ab- 
sence of the fashionable world from 
town, he has drawn good houses, Shak- 
speare’s Henry the Fourth, introduced 
to the public a Mr. Archer, in the cha- 
racter of King Henry, who, we think, 
possesses talents fora higher walk in 
the drama. Elliston was the embryo 
hero of Agincourt, and made a galiant 
prince ; Wallack’s Hotspur was highly 
chivalrous; and Dowton, ia Falstaff, 
proved that this excellent play need 
not be shelved for the want of a repre- 
sentative for the facetious knight. ‘The 
humour, the bobadilism, and the rakish 
disposition of Falstatt, were all admir- 
ably portrayed. 

In the comedy of The Wonder, Mr. 
Archer appeared as Colonel Britton, 
which he played with much animation, 
but he still has not, in our opinion, 
found his level. The Trip to Sear- 


E. G. B. 
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ridan, from Sir John Vanburgh, has 
been admirably played at this thea- 
tre: and has introduced an old fa- 
vourite, and a promising new actor to 
the public. Since the time of Mrs. 
Jordan, whom Sheridan had in his eye, 
Miss Hoyden has never been so well 
played as it is by Miss S. Booth, who 
re-appeared on these boards in this cha- 
racter on Monday; most ladies fall into 
extremes in the part, and are either too 
tame or they over-act it. Miss Booth 
has discovered the happy medium, and 
while her personation has all the spirit 
and elasticity which belongs to the cha- 
racter, it never § oversteps the modesty 
of nature.’ A Mr. Brown, from the Li- 
verpool Theatre, appeared as Lord Fop- 
pington ; ; he possesses a good stage face 
and figure, and his performance was 
marked by much good taste and correct 
reading ; he seized very happily on the 
most prominent points of character, to 
which he imparted a great deal of spirit. 
His debut was completely successful ; 
and we augur that he will prove a very 
valuable acquisition to this theatre, 
combining much of the varied talent of 
Jones and Farren. 

CovENT GARDEN.—We know not 
-why the managers of the two winter 
theatres have deviated from their an- 
cient custom, of playing only on alternate 
nights at the beginning of the season ; 


for, certainly, so far as regards this thea- | 


tre, itnever presented lessattractions than 
it does at present; the consequence of 
which has been, 
tion of one night, the whole audience 
might, at any time, with the greatest 
ease, wee been comfortably seated in 
any one of the three divisions of the 
house—pit, boxes, or gallery. The 
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the powers he possessed, in dnsletion 
rude feeling and strong passion unmo- 
dified by education. The character was 
written expressly for him, and he may 
be said to have kept exclusive posscs- 
sion of it. Mr. Rayner had discovered 
qualifications for the task, by his per- 
formance of Giles, in the Miller’s Maid, 
at the English Opera House, rng there- 
fore, we were not surprised at his suc- 
cess in Tyke. The house, however, 
seems to have been packed with friends, 
in order to make his reception boister- 
ous; and if clamorous appiause be the 
test of success, Mr. Rayner had it; as 
every scene in which he appeared was 
alike applauded. If there is a fault in 
Mr. Rayner’s Tyke, it is, that he over- 
acted the part, in short, that he played 
to the galleries: however, in the meet- 
ing with his father and the recovery of 
the lost child, he displayed strong, ge- 
nuine, natural, and unsophisticated feel- 
ing. There was nothing in the other 
characters to claim particular notice, 
At the end of the play, some clamorous 
bodies, in the pit, called for Mr. Rayner 
to announce the play, which he mo- 
destly, but reluctantly, acceded to. 

The play was followed by a melo- 
drame called the Beacon of Liberty, 
which the managers are very anxious to 
tell us was written by the late Peter 
Bailey, Esq. the author of the ¢ Sketches 
in St. ‘George’ s Fields ;’ if they had said 





it was by the call- boy, or one of the 


' 


opera of Clariand the metamorphosed | 
Comedy of Errors have been played to | 


empty benches, 
Larkin assumed, rather than sustained, 


In the former, a Mr. | 


the character of Jocoso; and, in the. 


latter, a Miss Hammersiey played the 
part of Adriana. This young lady is, 
we believe, well known to the § minors,’ 
where she was for some time a favour- 
ite, under the unclassical name of Bug- 
gins, which, being thought somewhat 
vulgar, she has exchanged for that of 
Hammersley. She is, however, a pret- 
ty singer, with a full-sized person and a 
powerful voice. 

On Wednesday evening, Morton’s ex- 
travagant German-like play, the School 
of Reform, was performed, for the pur- 
pose of introducing Mr. Rayner, from 
the English Opera House, in the cha- 
racter of Robert Tyke. It was in this 
character that Emery first made known 


} 
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| scene-snuters we should have believed | 
that, with the excep- | 


them more readily, for it is one of the 
most wretched productions ever pro- 
duced on any stage, and such as would 
scarcely have been accepted at the Co- 
burg, or the West London. Thesubject 
is the often-dramatized story of William 
Tell, which, though romantic enough in 
the perusal, is here rendered absurd and 
indecorous. Mr. Bennet, who play. ed | 
Tell, degraded the simple peasant into a | 
ruthaning hero; while "Giesler, in Ever- 

ton’s hands, out Heroded-Herod in wan- 

ton barbarity. 
ing the apple from the child’s 





head 


caught the galleries, and gained the | 


| plaudits of the gods: 


which closed on Saturday night. 


but all the rest 
was leather and prunella, and the cur- 
tain fell amidst a torrent of hisses. 


The stage-trick of shoot- | 
| 
| 
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ENGLISH OPERA HouseE.—We have | 


not, for many years, known a more suc- 
cessful season at this theatre than that 


new pieces produced have frequently 
been more numerous, though they were 
sufficient, this season, to attest the in- 
dustry and talents of the dramatic writers 
who devote their services to this house, 
The farewell address, delivered by Mr. 


The 
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Bartley, properly notices one great at- 
traction—Mr. Mathews. It also al. 
ludes to an improvement which ought 
to have been noticed before—we mean 
a light and elegant portico, which has 
been erected in front of the theatre, 
and which is really an ornament to the 
Strand. The following is the valedictory 
address spoken by Mr. Bartley :— 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen—As our short 
season terminates with the performance of 
this evening, it is my duty, agreeable to an- 
nual custom, to address you on the part of 
the proprietor, and to offer vou the sincere 
tribute of his thanks for the liberal share of 
patronage with which this theatre has been 
honoured. 

‘Ina theatre so limited, in regard to the 
period and nature of its representations, 
open only when the town is comparatively 
empty, it cannot be supposed possible that 
the proprietor can vie in splendour and va- 
riety with the great winter establishments ; 
but he trusts, ladies and gentlemen, that 
the efforts he has made, particularly this 
season, to merit your approbation, bave 
tully proved his inclination to consult your 
accommodation to the very utmost of his 
means. ‘The new decorations and portico 
have beeu honoured with general approval ; 
and he is proud to feel, that among the new 
candidates for public favour, he has had the 
good fortune to introduce much decided ta- 
lent, which he respectfully recommends to 
the future protection of your fostering 
smiles, 

‘The first appearance of Mr. Mathews in 


| the drama, for six years, has been greeted 


with a warmth of feeling bordering on en- 
thusiasm; «and the proprietor, therefore, 
congr: tulates himself on having been able 
to afford this welcome treat to the town, 
prior to an exhibition of the rich fund of 
character and anecdote with which the 
quick perception, acute observation, and 
brilliant humour of that gentleman has fur- 
nished the budget for his next campaign, 
during his late trip to America. 

. [t only now remains to assure you, la- 
dies and ‘gentlemen, that the long ‘interval 
before we meet again, will be passed in ac- 
tive prepare ations for your amusement and 
convenlence, and that every effort will be 
made to ensure a continuance of your high- 
ly appreciated favour; and on the part of 
the proprictor, of myself, and of all the per- 
formers, I respectfully and cordially bid you 
—farew lt: ‘ 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—This neat lit- 
tle theatre opened on Monday ; and we 
were glad to find that Tom, ‘Jerry, and 
Logic, whose death and funeral had 
formed subjects at some of the ‘ minorss. 
have not had a resurrection at the 
Adelphi, which first gave them birth. 
A comic burletta, in three acts, entitled 
The Prince and the Player, written fol 
the purpose of displaying Mr. J. Recve'’s 
imitative powers, aliorded him an oppor 
tunity of doing it to advantage ; a new 
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ballet and a new burletta, called 4 
Matter of Doubt, or Seven Years since, 
fjilowed ; and the evening's entertain- 
ments, though not of a very refined 
character, were amusing, and appeared 
to give satisfaction to a numerous audi- 
ence. 


— a 
iLitcrature and Science. 
seopeece 

The next novel of the author of * Waverly’ 
is expected to appear in November. The 
scene lies in Scotland, and the period of 
time chosen for the action is about forty 
years back. We confess we are glad to find 
this delightful writer once more in Scotland, 
and we trust in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
where alone he 1s at home. He pourtrays 
with a steadiness of eye which no man ever 
before possessed, and no man probably ever 
will possess, the Lowland Scots, of all ranks 
and degrees, from the laird down to the 
cottar. His Englishmen, his Saxons, Nor- 
mans, French, Germans, &c., are without 
verisimilitude; even his Uighlanders are spu- 
rious. But when he gets among the douce 
folks of the Merse and the sweet vales of 
the Nith, Annan, and Clyde, he is truly in- 
spired.— Morning Paper. 

A new carriage has been invented at Phi- 
ladelphia, which is propelled by the weight 
of the persons who ride in it. 

Increase of Newspapers in America,— 
There are eighteen newspapers published in 
Connecticut: the oldest is The New London 
Gazette, which was commenced in 1765, 
sixty years since. The next is The Connec- 
ticut Courant, which was commenced in 
176%. The population of Connecticut, in 
1820, was 276,248, which gives one paper 
for every 15,000 inhabitants. In 15,000 in- 
habitants it is calculated there are 3,000 
families, and if every fainily took a paper, it 
would give 3,000 subscribers to each paper. 
fn 1755 there was only one paper published 
in Connecticut, although the colony then 
contained 130,000 inhabitants ; andin 1755, 
When the population was nearly 200,000, 
there were only four papers. ‘There are 
twenty-eight printing-oilices in Connecticut. 
There are eleven periodical publications, be- 
sides the newspapers. 

A Fire-proof'and Water-proof Cement .— 
To half'a pint of milk put an equal quantity 
of vinegar, in order to curdle it; then sepa- 
rate the curd from the whey, and mix the 
Whey with the whites of four or five eggs, 
beating the whole well together. When it 
is well mixed, add a little quick lime, 
through a sieve, until it has acquired the 
consistence of athick paste. With this ce- 
ment broken vessels and cracks of all kinds 
may be mended. It dries quickly, and re- 
sists the action of fire and water. 

In the parish of Kilroot, and townland of 
the same name, about two miles from Car- 
nickfergus, has been lately discovered a 
quarry of regular columnar basalt. The 
rtd ohn pillars are only a few inches 

1 surface, inclining northward; 











about 17 feet of them are uow visible, re- 
sembliiig, 


iN some degree, those massy co- 











lumns seen at the Giant's Canseway, called 
the *Giant’s Orgau.’—The leagth between 
the joimts of these columns is irregular, 
usually varying from 8 to 16 inches, with 
4,5, 6,or7 sides of unequal dimensions ; 
those of 4 or 5 are most numerous, ‘The 
ends of the joints of many are rather flat, 
but, insome, concave and convex. As far 
as has been observed, there are thin layers 
between each column, the substance resem- 
bling rotton rock. Their whole appearance 
forms a new and grand tield for the learned 
speculation of the geologist, as no discovery 
of such a magnificent columnar strata has 
been made in this country, save the une- 
qualled one of the Giant’s Causeway, 
Colombia.— A proposition has been made to 
the goverument of Colombia to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans by means of a ca- 
nal; and the president has meditated a visit 
tu the spot. A foreigner has made a pro- 
position tor performing the work, on condi- 
tion of receiving the exclusive privilege of 
navigating it. His estimate of expence is 
only 200,000 dollars. The government are 
opposed to monopolies; but as there seems 
to be no probability of the canal being dug, 
or of steam-boats being introduced without 
them, it is probable they may be granted. 
The proposed canal is to connect the river 
Atrato, on the east, with the San Juan on 
the west: to do which, a short canal only will 
be required, as the channels of the river 
may be deepened and rendered navigable 
nearly their whole length.— New York Paper. 
The Herculanenm Manuscripts. — The 
MSS., or papyri, found at Herculaneum, 
were ali calcined and reduced to a white 
substance, so as to be pertectly intelligible. 
In the Museo de Studii, otherwise called 
the Museo Borbonico, the grand repository 
for all the antiquities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii at Naples, I took a survey ofthe Her- 
culaneum MSs. so much spoken of amongst 
antiquaries, also the process for unrolling 
them. The authors displayed to the public, (at 
least part of them,) are in glass cases. They 
consist of Philodemus’ treatise, W275 xzxiwy x%6 
ap:twy, and the title-page is visible at the 
end of his work, as is always the case ; also 
another treatise of his on rhetoric and mu- 
sic, and a treatise of Epicurus vps Purew;, 
and some Latin verses of an unknown au- 
thor, besides numerous works on cookery 
and philosophy. The charactersare blacker 
than the paper, and can therefore be easily 
discerned, but they are defecuve and tull of 
lacune wherever the MS. was folded. Little 
would perhaps have been lost had they been 
folded like our books, and not rolled ; 1700 
of these MSS. were discovered. They are, 
when undergoing the process, stretched on 
cold-beaters’ skin, and gummed on, as [ 
suppose. A single leaf of one of them was 
unrolling when I was there, but the frag- 
tnents from it were numerous; they are all 
collected and put together afterwards. In 
a glass cupboard I saw a great many of 
these MSS. They all resemble lumps of 
burnt charcoal or wood, and look very black 
and dried up, and of ditferent shapes. ‘There 
are two folio editions of these authors, in 
which on one side of the leaf is a copy of 
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the MS. with its shape and lacunz drawn 
exactly as it was unrolled. The spaces are 
filled up with red ink, as are the letcers 
that are wanting, and in many places whole 
words are inserted. It is by the sense of 
the author, these Neapolitan sages say, that 
the words omitted are discovered, but it is 
utterly impossible in many instances to 
know the sense of the author, when the MS. 
is so defective. This will, no doubt, be an 
unceasing theme for cavil and commentary 
in succeeding ages, among the disciples of 
Scaliger and Casaubon. A perfect MS. and 
a translation in Latin ison the other side, and 
there is, besides a most extensive preface at 
the beginning, a huge mass of scholia attached 
tu each MS. by way of swelling it out, among 
which it stands, not anlike a bottle of deli- 
cious wine inserted in a cask of less precious 
liquid, to justify the conjectures made upon 
it.—Shortt’s Visit to Milan, &c. 

To determine whether the heat given ont 
during the slacking of lime was suthicient to 
fire gunpowder, a small quantity of it was 
put into a glass tube, closed at one end ; 
the tube was then placed in slacking lime, 
and frequently removed, that it might acquire 
the exact temperature of the lime. Some 
ininutes elapsed without any other effect be- 
ing perceived than the volatilization of some 
of the sulphur of the powder, and it seemed 
as if no combustion would take place, buta 
loud explosion soon followed, without, how- 
ever, breaking the tube. 


COhe Wee. 


The following quaint lines were written 
by an unknown author, in the reign of 
Henry VILL. :— 

‘The longer life, the more offence, 

The more oftence the greater pain, 

The greater pain the less defence, 

The less defence the lesser gain, 

The loss of gain long y’ll doth try, 

Wherefore come death and let me die. 

‘The sborter life less count I find, 

The less account the sooner made ; 
The account soon made the merrrier mind, 
The merrier mind doth thought evade, 

That life in truth this thing doth try, 

Wherefore come death and let me die. 

‘Come, gentle death, the ebb of care, 

The ebb of care the flood of life; 

The flood of life the joyful fare, 

The joyful fare the end of strife.; 

The end of strife that thing wish i, 

Wherefore come death and let me die.’ 

On a flat Stone in Westminster Church Yard. 

Beneath this stone in peace here lies 

Ann, Elizabeth, and Mary, three good wives 

On Tottenham Church, &c. 

An ancient church without a steeple ; 

A sleepy parson and runaway people. 

Origin of the Titlk—Supreme. Head of the 
Church.—After the death of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, there was a convocation held of the 
clergy, in which they were informed that 
they had all fallen into a premunire, by 
yielding unto the cardinal’s power, as legate, 
what had never been allowed by the king. 
This offence they were willing to expiate, and 
would have redeemed with the payment of 
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118,000]. but when this gift was to be pre- 
sented they were certified that the king would 
not accept this sum, except they declared, in 
a canon, that he was supreme head of the 
church. Long this matter was hammering, 
but at last they agreed to give him this new 
title, and inserted the same in the intrument 
of their vitt.—Goodwin de Prasentibus. 

The following is a copy of a curious mo- 
numental inscription on a brass plate, ona 
stone, in the cross aisle of Enfield Church:— 

Here lies enterr'd 
One that scarce err’d, 
A virgin modest, free from foly, 
A virgin knowing, patient, hoiy, 
A virgin blest with beauty heie, 
A virgin crown'd with glory there ; 
Holy virgins read and say, 
We shall hither all one day. 
Live well; yee must 
Be turn’d to dust. 

To the precious memorie of Anne Gery, daugh- 
ter of Richard Gery, of Bushmead, in ye 
Covn’ of Bedford, Esquire, who dyed the 31st 
of August, Ao. D’M. 1643. 

American Superscription.—Mr. Matthew 
F. Rainey, Alabama—Greene county. I 
um not sure it is Greene county :—it is 
French settlement, and not far from Tusca- 
luso and Matthew Gage, I believe; and not 
far from Dr. Wyllis Pope, I expect.— New 
York puper. 

The Duke of Luxembourg had a deformed 
figure, and William IIL. whose constant an- 
tagomist he was, ouce said, with some lmnpa- 
tienice, “ What! shall [ never beat this 
hump-backed fellow?” This speech being 
reported to the duke-—“ How should he 
know,” said he, ‘the shape of my back? I 
am sure he never saw me turn it to him.” 

An Irishman in America, once wrote to 
his father in Ireland in the following terms : 
** Dear Father—I wish you would come and 
settle in this place, for your business is much 
better here than it is where you are; and, 
besides, | dare say you would soon get to be 
a colonel, a justice of the peace, a member 
of the legislature, or a constable, for in this 
country they have mighty mean men to fill 
these offices.” 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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T. F. and Anglicanus in our next. 

Political Essays or discussions are inadmis- 
sible,—the field of literature, science, and the 
arts, is sufficiently ample for our purpose, and 
we do not wish to go beyond it. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 
Just published, 


A HIGHLY-FINISHED EN- 
GRAVING, IN THE LINE MANNER, chiefly ex- 
ecuted by the late Mr. Charles Warren, and completed 
by Mr. Ranson, from a Portrait of His Most Gracious 
Majesty, George the Fourth, by the late Mr. Edmund 
Scott, Portrait Painter to His Majesty. 
Proofs, on India Paper, 2). 2s. Prints, 11. Is. 

May be had of Mr. C. Scott, 2, Bond Street- 

Brighton, and of Colnaghi and Co., Cockspur Street. 
MAGGIS FRENCH MASTER. _ 

P Just published, price 4s. bound, 
THE FRENCH MASTER; or, 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, designed to facilitate, 
the Study of the French Language: with Practical 
Exercises, upon a New and Improved Plan. By P. 
Maggi, Teacher of Modern Languages. 





London: Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Jov, 
aud sold by all other Booksellers. ; 
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IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR-TONED PIANO. 
FORTES, WARRANTED, ARE MADE BY ; 
W. PINNOCK, 267, St. CLEMENT’s 
CHURCH YARD, STRAND. W. P. begs to ac- 
quaint the Musical World that in consequence ot 
his extensive arrangements for manufacturing Piano- 


Fortes, he is enabled to submit fer Public inspec- 
tion, a variety of excellent CABINET, SQUARE, 


COTTAGE, HARMONIC, GRAND CABINET, and ; 


HORIZONTAL GRAND PIANOS, of Superior Qua- 
lity and Workmanship, on the most liberal terms. Old 
Instruments taken in Exchange. Piano-fortes of su- 
perior quality let out on hire. Descriptive Lists to be 
had gratis, on applying at the Warehouse as above. 
Avy Lady or Gentleman, (if in or near Town) wish- 
ing to exchange their Instrument fora new one, will 
be waited upon at their request. The full value given 
for second-hand Instruments, 





Speedily will be published, beautifully printed in 
post 8vo. 


CLARA CHESTER: a Poem. 


By the author of ‘ Rome,’ and * The Vale of Chamouni.’ 


Printing for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. & | 


W B. Whittaker, London. 





This day is published in 3 vols. 8vo. with Twenty-six 
elegant Maps, from the latest Authorities. 21. 2s. Od. 
boards. 


THE GENERAL GAZETTEER, 


or Geographical Dictionary: containing a description 
of the various Countries, Kingdoms, States, Cities, 
Towns, &c. &c. of the known world; an account of 
the Government, Customs, and Religion of the Inha- 
bitants; the boundaries and natural productions of 
each Country, &c. &c. forming a complete body of 
re physical, political, statistical, aud com- 
mercial, 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate-street, and Johu An- 
derson, Jun. Edinburgh. 


DEDICATED BY MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION 
TO HIS MAJESTY. 

This day is published, in one volume, Xvo, 10s. bds. 
THE REFLECTOR; or, CHRIS- 
TIAN ADVOCATE. In which the united efforts of 
modern Infidels and Socinians are detected and ex- 
posed ; illustrated by numerous examples: being the 
substance of the Bushby Lectures, delivered on ap- 
pointment of the Lord Bishop of London, in the Pa- 
rish Churches of St. James's, Clerkenwell, and St. 
Antbolin’s, Watling-street, by The Rev. S. Piggott, 
A. M. of St Edmund's Hall, Oxford, Curate of St. 
James's, Clerkenwell, and Lecturer of St. Antholin’s, 
Watling-street; Chaplain te Lord Viscount Carlton ; 
and Author of * Guide fur Families in Sacred Truth," 
&e. &e. 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationer’s Hall Court, Ludgate-street ; and Jobu An 
derson, Jun. Edinburgh. 


ANECDOTE AND MIRTH. 
This day is published, in royai 18mo, with fine fron. 
tispiece, price 7s. buards, 
BLOSSOMS ot ANECDOTE and 
WIT, or Mirth for the Parlour. 
Lavs which may by all be sung, 
Tales which may by all be told; 
Not tvo grave to please the young, 
Not too mirthful for the old, 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
Of whom also may be had, ina teat volume, price 4s. 
MIRTH for MIDSUMMER, MERRIMENT for 
MICHAELMAS, CHEERFULNESS for CHRIST- 
MAS, LAUGHTER for LADY-DAY: forming a Col- 
lection of Parlour-Poetry and Drawiug-Rooim Drol- 
lery, suitable for all Seasons, and supplying Smiles tor 
Summer, Amusement for Autumn, Wit for Winter, 
Sprightliness for Spring. 
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DR. POWER ON MIDWIFERY, Second Edition. 
This day is published, 8vo. 8s. boards, : 
A TREATISE on MIDWIFERY ; 
developing new principles which tend materially to 
lessen the sufferings of the patient, and shorten the 
duration of labour.—The Second Edition, cousiderably 
improved, and illnstrated with nnmerous cases ;, com- 
prising, also, additional observations on premature 
expulsion of the Ovum, and retension of the Placenta. 
By JOHN POWER, M. D. 
Physician Accoucher to the New Westminster Lying- 
in-Charity, and to the Dorcas Society, Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, aud Lecturer on 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children, 
&e. &e. 
Loudon : 





printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, 


Stationers’ Hail Court, Ludgate Street ; Jobn Auder- | Street, Edinburgh; 
son, Jun. Edinburgh; and Hodges and Me‘Arthur, | 64 alt other Booksellers and New 
| by G Davidson, in Old Bosweld Court, Carey 


Dublin. 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR 


THOMAS AND GEORGE UNDERWoOon, 
32, FLEET STREET. 
METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS 


aud OBSERVATIONS ; embracing, among others, the 
following important Subjects :—On the Constitution of 
the Atmosphere —On the Radiation of Heat in the At- 
mosphere —On Meteorological Instruments.—On the 
Climate of London, &c. 
By J. FREDERIC DANIELL, F. R. 8. 

In 8vo. price 16s, with Plates of Lustruments, Dia 

grams, aud Linear Tables. 
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GOODISSON’S IONTAN ISLES, 


A HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAY upon the Islands of CORFU, LEUCADIa, 
CEPHALONIA, ITHACA, and ZANTE: with Remarks 
upon the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
LONIAN GREEKS, Descriptions of the Scenery and 
Remains of Antiquity discovered therein, and Reflec- 
tions upon the Cyclopean Ruins  Ulustrated by Maps 
and Sketches. By William Goodisson, A. B. Assistaut- 
Surgeon to his Majesty's 75th Regiment. 8vo. price 
12s. boards. 


DR. WILSON PHILIP ON INDIGESTION. 


A TREATISE on INDIGESTION anp ts 
CONSEQUENCES, called NERVOUS and BILIOUS 
COMPLAINTS; with Observations on the Organic 
Diseases, in which they sometimes termin.te —By A. 
P. W. Philip, M. D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. Third Edition, 
with some additional observations, price 9s. in boards. 








PHARMACY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY, and of 
the CHEMICAL HISTORY of the MATERIA ME- 
DICA; containing an Explanation of the Chemical 
Processes of the London Pharmacopeia on ‘he «ifier- 
ent theories received at present. The chemical pro- 
perties of the various articles of the Materia Medica of 
the London College; and other Drugs that have been 
lately introduced into practice. A description of the 
most approved Furnaces actually used in the practice 
of experimental and manufacturing Chemistry, illes- 
trated by Figures. The whole intended as a Compa- 
nion to the Author's Treatise on Pharmacology.—By 
Samuel Frederic Gray, Lecturer on the Materia Me- 
dica, ew and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. 8vo, price 
10s. Gd. 


Thompson's Conspectus, new edition, greatly im- 
proved, with an Appeudix on Poisons, a Selection 
of extemporaneous Prescriptions, and an Analysis of 
Mineral Waters, a Pocket Edition, of 


A CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPEIAS 
of the LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN COL- 
LEGES of PHYSICIANS; being a Practical Cow- 
pendium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy —By Au- 
thony Todd Thompson, F. LS. &c. Price 5s. 








UNDERWOOD'S NEW CATALOGUE. 
MESSRS. UNDERWOOD beg respectfully to 
inform the Profession, and Students in Medicine ip 
particular, that their NEW CATALOGUE of MEDI- 
CAL BOOKS is ready. comprising a Collection of 
Modern and approved Works in Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Practice of Physic, 
Materia Medica, Botany, Veterinary Art, &c. &e. 

Also, 

A Complete List of the Lectures delivered in Lon- 
don, with their Terms, Hours of Attendance, &c. and 
Tables of the Pay in the Medical Department of the 
Army, Navy, and East India Company's Service. 





In the press, a new edition, greatly improved, of 
THE PRINCIPLES OF FORENSIC MEDI- 
CINE, systematically arranged, and applied te Bri- 
tish Practice; with numerous Llustrations and Exam- 
ples: intended for the use of Barristers, Corouers, 
Mawistrates, and Medical Practitioners.—By John bor 
don Smith, M. D. 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid are 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, Duke Streth 
Portland Place; Chapple, Puli Matt; by the Bou . 
sellers at the Royat Erchanee; Sethesinnd, Calton 
Grittin and Co., Glasgow; a" 
yvende py.—Priute 
Street. 














